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— POETRY, 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
GOD SPEED THE DAY. 
BY E. H. W. 
Oh for the day, the coming day, 
When right shall rule the world; 
Not might nor money hold the sway 
But truth and love unfurled— 
Shall wave their glorious banner high, 
And all shall know the Christ is nigh. 
Oh for the day, the speeding day, 
When Woman's power benign, 
Shall conquer hate and evil stay, 
And discord’s hold resign. 
When lives are holy, chaste and true 
And all the arts of peace pursue. 
Oh for the day, the joyful day, 
When brother love shal! come. 
When all shall live its life sublime; 
When sisters sweetly, gladly come 
To swell the ranks of truth and right, 
And serve the Lord both day and night. 
Oh forthe day, millenial day, 
When love is conqueror strong, 
And sheds its sweet and healing ray 
Each path of life along. 
And sin and sickness banished quite 
Preclude the need to war or fight; 
But all is peace and all is right. 
Oh speed the day of righteousness 
When self is conquered quite; 
And each his neighbor loves to bless, 
And truth is his delight. 
The kingdom's come when this is done, 
For love will rule from sun to sun. 
Nor longer need in prayer to say, 
God speed the day, the blissful day. 





MISS DICKINSON’S ANNE BOLEYN. 


I saw last night the latter half of the play 
of Anne Boleyn, as performed by Miss 
Dickinson. It was certainly a strange in- 
tellectual experience. Few of her old ac- 
quaintances, probably, had expected less 
from her as an actress than I, or had felt 
more surprise at her attempting that sphere. 
I had never admired even her oratory, 
though of course recognizing her power 
and appreciating her high purposes. I was, 
moreover, disposed to dwell much upon her 
want of early training for the stage, and on 
her rashness in expecting to begin at once 
atthe top. The natural result of all this 
was that I went to the performance in a 
rather incredulous mood, and at any rate 
quite unprepared for the condition of mind 
in which the performance left me. 

All the expected drawbacks were there. 
Is there any instance on record of an actor's 
practicing great dramatic effect, without 
either personal beauty, or a fine presence, or 
a graceful manner, or an educated voice? 
If not, then the time for such a record is 
come, for this is precisely what Miss Dick- 
inson does. Her manner is often stiff and 
awkward, often abrupt and ungracious; 
sometimes—as in the scene with Jane Sey- 
mour—essentially harsh and vixenish. Her 
voice is unpleasing, and her pronunciation 
has a Provincial twang, as different as pos- 
sible from the clear English tones which 
are not uncommon among even third-rate 
actors, since the stage keeps for us the tra- 
dition of good speech far better than does 
society. In the midst of the most tender or 
commanding passage, these disagreeable in- 
tonations would often thrust themselves in, 
and for a moment mar all the pleasure. 
What then? The extraordinary thing is 
that the actress should have succeeded, in 
Spite of all these drawbacks. And succeed 
she did, if the test of success be, in such a 
case, to produce a great dramatic effect. 

In other words, she held the fixed atten- 
tion of ap average country audience toa 
grave, sustained, highly-wrought tragedy; 





and this not by the accustomed charms or 
attractions, but by the intense and absorbed 
concentration of her own acting. She 
seems tO me more utterly unconscious of 
her audience than any actress I ever saw; 
but to be conscious only of her part; with 
every faculty concentrated on her assum ed 
personality; and this partly for the sake of 
art, and more froma sort of moral purpose, 
akin to that which formerly sustained her 
on the platform. She was Anne Boleyn, as 
in her lecture she was Joan of Arc. This 
entire absorption is one of the highest qual- 
ities of the actor; and if she joined with it 
the lower qualities, she could scarcely fail 
of a position among the greatest in her 
profession. 

Or could she now, at thirty-three, hope to 
acquire them, the same career might be 
predicted. But it is scarcely within the 
bounds of possibility to re-produce, even 
at that age, the physical flexibility of six- 
teen; and it is not possible, at thirty-three, 
to re-mould a voice, especially a voice pre- 
viously trained, in its own way, by years of 
public speaking. More important than 
even a fine presence, for the higher walks 
of the drama, is a rich and noble utterance. 
A serious defect in this is a drawback that 
constantly trips up the most gifted actor; it 
does not prohibit a success that shall be 
astonishing in its way, but it prohibits the 
highest success, for it prevents pleasure. 
For want of this, her acting was like a 
great poem written in bad grammar or mis- 
spelt; the higher satisfaction failed, for 
want of the lower. 

The qualities shown in the composition 
of her dramn are in some respects those 
shown in her acting; but they have less 
drawback. She has certainly produced an 
effective and impressive tragedy, with 
which it would be easy to quarrel, on some 
points; but which in general sustains itself 
so well that it suggests no question, and 
one takes it as final, as if its situations were 
those likely to occur, and its words the 
words that ought to be spoken. And one 
leaves the theatre with an impression of 
having been present at a personal triumph; 
atriumph of intellect and will and even 
conscience. But the effect of all this is to 
suggest, at last, that the beautiful is also an 
element of art; and without the quality of 
beauty in expression, art cannot live. | If 
Miss Dickinson is destined to fail at last, 
the defect will lie on this side, and not in 
her conscientiousness, or even in her genius. 

v. W. Bs, 
+e — 


HARVARD COURSES FOR BOTH SEXES. 








Harvard College has taken another step 
forward, and in the very best manner, so 
far as it goes. One of the most accom- 
plished scholars is to open a Saturday course 
of lessons, in behalf of the college, for 
men and women, with special reference to 
teachers, and to last throughout the whole 
Academic year. There is no better training 
to be had in the United States, as to the 
thorough and critical knowledge of the 
French language, than that which Professor 
Bocher can give; he will be sure to make 
the study interesting; and his certificates 
of examination will be a thing of solid 
value to any teacher, wherever his name or 
that of Harvard College 1s known. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that this class will 
meet with such success as to lead to others 
of the same description. The circular will 
be found below. T. W. i. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY LECTURES. 
1876-77. 


Prof. Bocurer will begin a course of 
French lessons, open to men and women, 
in No. 2 University Hall, on Saturday, 
October 14, at2 Pp. M. The lessons will be 
two hours in length, and will be continued 
every Saturday during the Academic year. 

This course is intended for teachers, and 
may be of use to any who, beyond a mere 
practical knowledge, wish to undertake a 
more thorough and critical study of some 
of the difficulties of the language. 

Attention will be given to the following 
points :— 

1. Pronunciation: The first half-hour 
during the first third of the course will be 
devoted to an exposition of the laws of 
the French pronunciation, in connection 
with practical exercises, 

2. Grammar: The principles of French 
grammar will be explained, but elementary 
grammar as such will not be taught; that 
is, it will be taken for granted that the 
common forms and rules are known, but 
the reasons of various changes of form and 
the general laws tbat have given rise to 
special rules of syntax will be studied. 

3. EtymMoLocy: Some attention will be 
paid to the derivation of French words: 
and the general principles of Historical 
French Grammar will be explained. 

4. TRANSLATION: Practical lessons will 
given to illustrate the principles of transla- 
tion from French into English and from 
English into French, and also directions in 
French composition. In connection with 





this, difficult idioms will be explained. 

5. Books or REFERENCE: Information 
will be given as to the best grammars, dic- 
tionaries, and books of reference in general 
with which a student of the French language 
should be acquainted. The works them- 
selves will be shown and tested in the class. 
Occasionally an hour will be devoted to the 
study of some difficult text, when those 
who wish to do so may take an active part 
in the lesson, using the books to look up 
embarrassing points, and thus learn to clear 
up for themselves not only difficulties of 
language but such as arise from insufficient 
knowledge of French usages or institutions. 

6. SPOKEN LANGUAGE: Although the 
course will in general be rather theoretical 
than practical, some attention will be paid 
to the spoken language, the methods of 
learning 1t will be discussed, and an oppor- 
tunity will be offered to acquire ease in un- 
derstanding French, as the exercises in the 
last half-hour, and later in the course in 
the last hour, will be carried on wholly in 
French. 

7. Mernops or Instruction: A few 
half-hours will be devoted toa discussion 
of the various methods of teaching French, 
and the principal text-books in use will be 
spoken of and examined. 

The lessons will be carried on mostly by 
lectures, but it is hoped and expected that 
those who take the course will co-operate 
with the instructor by frequent questions. 

This course will not be given unless 
thirty persons manifest their desire to take 
it. The address of any person intending to 
take the course must be sent to JAMEs W. 
Harris, Secretary, Cambridge, before Oc- 
tober 1. 

The fee will be $3.00 for the year, paya- 
ble before the first of January, 1877, to 
ALLEN Danrortu, Bursar, Cambridge. 

Those who wish to obtain a certificate of 
attendance may do so by passing a satisfac- 
tory examination at the end of the course, 
for which examination an additional fee 
of $5 will be charged. 

The text-books to be used in the course 
will be announced at the first lesson. 

May, 1876. 

casting lila 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 





As I said in my last letter, it is now pret- 
ty certain that the Woman Suffrage ques- 
tion has got to go through a close political 
contest in England. Not so fierce a contest 
as those that have preceded the extensions 
of the franchise to the <ifferent classes of 
men—for it will be a contest between indi 
viduals rather than parties. Tory and Rad- 
ical will stand shoulder to shoulder on eith- 
er side, and they are not used to working 
together and their arguments are contradic- 
tory. There are many who oppose it in 
both parties simply from the shallow feeling 
that says, ‘‘I don't like woman’s rights—” 
others oppose it because their acquaintance 
with women has led them to think that wo- 
men are intellectually inferior to men, and 
that public affairs will be more wisely ad- 
ministered if kept in the hands of men. 
This latter objection is no longer boldly ar- 
gued by asserting the inferiority of women, 
but as an indirect expression of some feel- 
ing it is urged that women have other du- 
ties, that law-making is a masculine attri- 
bute, and that women will be lowered in 
character if they get familiar with political 
compromises. Both these objections; the 
sentimental dislike to strong-minded women, 
and the notion that women are intellectually 
inferior to men are Changing and diminish- 
ing year by year. The English national 
feeling is not averse to genuinely strong- 
minded women. In this they have less to 
get rid of, than any other nation, and the 
examinations of recent years, have conclu- 
sively shown, that girls can acquire knowl- 
edge, and can reason upon facts as well as 
boys; and the practical Englishman cannot 
help asking, if girls can do as much as boys 
why cannot women do as much as men if 
they set themselves to the same work? In 
private conversation, these two objections 
have for the most part consolidated into the 
one assertion—‘*We don’t want our women 
to be like American women;” and Ameri- 
can women are to them, for the most part 
repititions of Dr. Mary Walker and Mrs. 
Woodhull. But as evidence that they know 
nothing of average American women, I 
have rarely aroused, even by accent or pro- 
nunciation any suspicion that I was not an 
Englishwomen, and have constantly had to 
turn aside the persuasive question, ‘‘We 
don’t want our women to be like American 
women do we ?” Still the ideal entertained 
of American women by most English peo- 
ple, in all ranks of life, isa hinderance to 
the work here, and one that is made use of 
by opponents almost as effectively as the 
name of Mrs. Woodhull in America. 

This phase of the opposition to Woman 
Suffrage is found in both political parties, 
but has, asa rule, more weight with con- 
servatives than Liberals. But deeper than 
this, and forming the real core of the oppo- 
sition, each party has its own party reasons 
for opposing the measure. Staunch old 
Tories are averse to the Bill asa matter of 





principle. They dislike change of any sort 
in the constitution, because they know that 
each change opens the way to other changes. 
Strong liberal party men are averse to the 
Bill as a matter of present policy because 
they think the votes of women will tend to 
strengthen the aristocracy and the church, 
or in truer words, that the votes of women 
will add more strength to the Conservative 
than the Liberal party. In both parties 
there are those who support tne measure as 
a mattter of simple justice to tax-paying 
women; others add to this the belief that the 
votes of these women will secure more ad 
vantageous laws for women, and that the 
influence of women upon public life will 
help to straighten some of the crooked so- 
cial paths. Doubtless most of the Conser- 
vatives who vote for the Bill are more or 
less influenced by the expectation that it 
will be to the advantage of their party. On 
the other hand, Liberals who support it, do 
so with the belief that it will be to the im- 
mediate disadvantage of their party; still, 
because it seems just, and consistent with 
liberal principles, and because they think 
the influence of women upon social matters 
will be worth enough to more than counter- 
balance the loss they occasion to the Liber- 
al party, the majority of the Liberals who 
voted, both last year and this year, gave 
their support to the Woman Suffrage Bill. 
The notion that the women who will be 
enfranchised will be at first: more disposed 
to Conservatism than to Liberalism is I 
think to some extent correct; but it 1s not 
correct to the degree that both parties are at 
present disposed to assert. Rich women, 
women whom members of Parliament have 
in mind, and who very naturally are the 
first to strike the attention, are as a rule 
conservative. Their interests incline them 
that way and they belong to a class of so- 
ciety where conservatism prevails, but the 
mass of women householders if counted 
would be found in ranks where dissent in 
religion prevails, and where both women 
and men are liberal; and a close compari- 
son of the elections where women vote and 
where they do not vote does not justify the 
general opinion upon this point, but as this 
mistaken view won supporters among Con- 
servatives it has been thought best not to 
disturb it. Already, however, scrutinizing 
Conservatives are beginning to see their 
error, and there was a little increase to the 
Conservative opposition on this account. 
The party bias of Englishwomen, inde- 
pendent of habit and family connection may 
I think be expressed in this way. Religion 
and refinement are the two qualities that 
have been most cultivated in women, and 
the defenders and supporters of the Estab- 
lished Church and of the more refined phases 
of social life are found in the Conservative 
rather than the Liberal party, and they 
would, as the representatives of these prin- 
ciples, very naturally have the sympathy of 
women, Onthe other hand, the Liberals 
represent a more sensitive regard for moral- 
ity, and a more humanitarian feeling, and in 
these respects they would draw the sympa- 
thies of women to their party. Again, wo- 
men would be a good deal led by the clergy 
who are Conservative; but on the other 
hadd, they would be marshalled by leading 
public spirited women, who are as a rule, 
liberal. Judging both from facts and from 
principles, I see little reason to think that 
the votes of women would for any length of 
time affect the balance of political parties. 
But it is upon this ground that the question 
seems likely to be fought for a time, or rath- 
er the most injurious opposition will come 
from the fear among Liberals that the result 
of the measure would be damaging to their 
party, and Conservatives have at present too 
large a majority in the House of Commons 
to care very much for the help which they 
think the votes of women would give them. 
The early espousal of the cause by the Con- 
servatives as a party, seems farther off than 
it did a year ago. The small majority by 
which the Bill was defeated last year, fright- 
ened the opposition and set them to work; 
and in what way or how long the different 
forces will play against each other, it is im- 
possible to say. My own opinion is, and I 
find it corroborated by the opinion of a good 
many others, that side questions favorable 
to women, are likely fora time, to advance 
faster than the main question of the fran- 
chise. Iam quite certain that Liberal op- 
ponents will be inclined to show great read- 
iness to remove the legal grievances of which 
women complain. On the other hand Con- 
servative opponents will like to hold fast to 
tnings as they are, knowing that such change 
makes way for another greater change. Pro- 
bably very few in the country doubt but that 
the measure will ultimately be carried and 
the worst result of this increased majority, 
is that the public mind thinks the matter is 
delayed. Maky E. Brepy. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. H. H. Ropinson (Warrington) is 
writing for the Independent. 

MaTILpDA FLETcHER, of Iowa, who did 
considerable effective stump speaking for 
Grant in 1872, has declared for Tilden. 

Mrs. Lewes, (George Eliot) is now the 
wife of George Henry Lewes, the author. 
Her maiden name was Evans, her given name 
being Marian C., not Mary Ann, as she has 
often been called. 

Miss Mary KEEMLE (Kate Field's) debut 
upon the London stage is favorably com- 
mented on by the London critics. The 
Times says: ‘‘In the part of Volante Miss 
Mary Keemle, a young actress of distinct 
power and remarkable intelligence, made 
her first appearance on the London stage. 
Her performance was bright and vivacious, 
and showed great aptitude for comedy.” 

Mrs. Emma Mo.voy, of Indiana, deliver- 
ed a lecture in Memorial Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass., before a large audience, on Sunday 
evening, under the auspices of the Temper- 
ance Reform Association. Mrs, Molloy isa 
vigorous speaker, and is quite entertaining 
asa temperance lecturer, She has a style 
of ‘‘putting things” which is all her own, 
and having had considerable experience in 
fighting the ‘‘rum tiger’ in the West, her 
statements are amusing as well as instruc- 
tive. 

Miss Exiza D. Everert, favorably 
known in central and western New ¥ork, 
and for the past few years a Preceptress in 
a Missionary School in Palestine, has trans- 
lated into Arabic, for use in her own and 
other schools, ‘‘Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in 
Astronomy.” It is said to be finely execu- 
ted. Miss Everett is an experienced teacher 
and well adapted to her chosen labor. For 
some years she was at Houghton Seminary, 
Clinton, N. Y., where she won many lau- 
rels. 

Miss ANNA B. STAPLER, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, has secured a patent for a copy 
holder. The manuscript to be copied is 
inserted in the channels between the face of 
the frame and the slotted projections. As 
the copying advances the adjustable line-in- 
dicator is slid downward. The top of the 
manuscript sheet, if necessary, may be fold- 
ed over the top of the frame and passed into 
the guide, so that it will not bend over to 
the front and obstruct the view of the copy- 
ist. 

Mary F. Tuomas, M. D., at a regular 
meeting of the Wayne County Indiana Med- 
ical Association, held lately at Richmond, 
Ind., was unanimously elected a member of 
the Association, and by that body elected a 
delegate to the State Medical Society which 
met at Indianapolis a few days after. She 
was received by the State of Society with 
all the rights of membership. Dr. Thomas 
isone of the old graduates in the West, and 
has had a successful practice at Richmond, 
a number of years past. 

Miss ANNA OLiveR, of New York, last 
Wednesday, at the Commencement of the 
Boston University, received the degree of 
B. D. (Bachelor of Divinity.) Miss Oliver 
is the first woman in America who has ever 
attained that degree. Her oration on ‘‘Chris- 
tian Influence—Its Field and Reward,” 
made a very pleasing impression. Her 
manner was marked by a quiet earnestness, 
which was very effective; and the appeal 
for individual effort in the cause of Christ 
was made with a pleasant absence of all 
straining after effect or attempt to imitate 
masculine gestures or intonations. 

Miss Laura A. Kent, of Ohio, with the 
subject “Beatrice and Margarette,”” won the 
second prize at the third annual Inter-state 
Oratorical Contest for the states of Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Dlinois, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Iowa. Fifty seminaries and ten thousand 
students were represented. The judges 
were Gov. Hendricks, of Indiana, Hon. J. 
O. Broadhead, of St. Louis, and Wm. F. 
Poole, of Chicago. Iowa and Ohio were 
both represented by ladies. Chas. T. No- 
land,of Missouri, won the first prize; subject. 
“The World’s Conquerors.” The contest 
was exceedingly close and meritorious. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore returned 
home last week from a tour in California, 
in excellent health and spirits. After only 
three days of rest, she went to Philadelphia, 
on Saturday, to take part in the great Con- 
vention of the Temperance women of Amer- 
ica. There is not one man in a thousand, 
even of those who are accustomed to public 
life, who could do the work and endure the 
fatigue which this lady has undergone dur- 
ing the past seven years. In view of such 
an example, the question of Woman's com- 
parative physical and mental ability for se- 
vere and protracted labor is not only proved, 
but demonstrated. 
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THE FITNESS OF WOMEN FOR THE 
MINISTRY. 


Among the anomalies of our social state | 


may be counted the fact that, while it is 
generally admitted that women are more 
religious than men, it is to men that in our 
age and country the Ministry of Religion is 
(with infinitesimal exceptions) exclusively 
committed. While nine persons out of tea 
are conscious that their earliest sentiments 
of piety have been derived from a mother, 
and that a sister or a wife has alone enabled 
the troubled faith of their latter years to 
survive the shocks of worldliness and doubt, 
there is yet not one recognized channel by 
which these waters of life, stored in the 
fountain of women’s hearts, can flow beyond 
the narrowest borders; while, on the contra- 
ry, it is not too much to surmise that toa 
very large number of clergymen, well-mean- 
ing, learned and conscientious, the sense of 
dryness of soul in all that concerns the 
more spiritual part of their office is a perpet- 
ual self-reproach. labituns in Sicco writes 
every autumn in the newspapers to com- 
plain he can obtain no refreshment from 
his weekly sermon at any church in his 
neighborhood, while around him all the 
time are private wells and underground riv- 
ers of the purest element of feeling for 
which he thirsts. It is a case of 

“Water, water, everywhere, 

But not a drop to drink.” 
What we want first and above all things in 
our ministers of religion is, that they should 
be intensely religious; and knowing this, 
and that all other gifts and acquirements 
are comparatively of smallavail for the pur- 
pose, we deliberately exclude from the sa- 
cred office that moiety of the community 
amongst whom this special and most prec- 
ious grace is, at all events, least rare. 

The reasonis for this exclusion are, howev- 
er, amply sufficient to account, historically, 
for the anomaly. They are of two kinds, 
which I shall take leave to characterize as 
the Bad and the Good. There is a very 
deép-rooted prejudice, inherited from the 
ascetics of early Christianity, whereby the 
idea of womanhood is connected with very 
base associations. It is impossible to ignore 
this fact in any review of the religious posi 
tion of the sex; and it is therefore better to 
say bluntly that, from this point of view, a 
woman is looked upon rather as an emissary 
from the Pit than a ‘“‘daughter of the Lord 
Almighty:” rather a temptation to earthly 
passion than a helpmate to heavenly purity. 
Springing up when the old classical world 
had sunk into a corruption and foulness 
which we can now probably little realize in 
imagination, the frenzy of asceticism which 
was nourished among the deserts of the 
Thebaid, and attained its full growth in the 
monasteries of Greece and Italy—the origin 
of all the legends of which the ‘‘Tempta- 
tion of St Anthony” is the type*—has left 
almost ineffaceable traces throughout the 
nations of Europe; of course much more 
sharply marked in the Latin and Greek 
Churches, which have canonized these poor 
fanatics, and still set apotheosized Virgini- 
ty on one of the thrones of Heaven, than 
among Protestant communities, wherein 
marriage has been always placed on a mor- 
al level with celibacy, and Martin Luther 
has been thoroughly absolved for his conju- 
gal affection for the singularly plain old 
lady whose portrait by Lucas Cranach has 
this year enriched the Exhibition of Old 
Masters in Burlington House.+ Neverthe- 
less, even among Protestant Christians, a 
certain impression has remained, the reverse 
of that of their old Teuton forefathers, that 
women were nearer to the mind of the Di- 
vinity than men. The highest religious 
status a woman could attain in Milton’s 
opinion was a sort of deputy-piety; 

“He for God only, she for God in Him; 
a type which, considering the kind of repre- 
sentatives of the Deity which some of Ad- 
ain’s descendants have proved to their wives, 
is scarcely to be ranked as elevated. The 
paramount influence of St. Paul’s mind in 
generating (as Rowland Williams expresses 
it) the religious atmosphere which Protes- 
tants*breathe, and the great bachelor Apos- 
tle’s semi-ascetic feelings about women, has 
seemingly counteracted the hereditary pre- 
disposition of Saxondom to reverence them. 
His treatment of Marriage (reproduced in 
the abominable exordium of the Solemniza- 
tion of Holy Matrimony in the English 
Book of Common Prayer, and apparently 
intended to show how unholy are the senti- 
ments assumed to form the usual basis of 
that alliance) has certainly tended to pre- 
serve the prestige of scriptural dignity and 
authority for sentiments on such subjects 
derived from Southern races and coarser 
times, and which might else have died out 
ere now in Teutonized Europe. The man 
who taught that those who married did 


* Ingoldsby’s rendering of this world’s famous 
story, the favorite theme of 80 many eminent painters, 
is probably no very exaggerated reading of the gener- 
al impression of the monastic mind respecting the 
fair sex: ; 
“There are many devils which walk this world, 
Devils great and devils small, 
Devils short and devils tall; 
Bold devils which go wilh their tails unfurled, 
Sly devils which carry them quite upcurled; 
* * * 


But a laughing woman with two bright eyes 
Is the worsest devil of all!” 
+ I know not on what authority the familiar jovial 
couplet has been attributed to the great Reformer: 
Wer liebt nicht Wein, Weib und Gesang 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang. 
The ascetic spirit had very far departed, at all events, 
from the author who composed it 








well, and those who did not did better, 
struck a note which, however moderately 
sounded in his trumpet, has carried jarring 
echoes all down the ages. That, consider- 
ing the hysterical behavior of his male con- 
verts, when ‘“‘every one hath a psalm, hath 
a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, 
hath an interpretation,”* prudence justified 


St. Paul in prohibiting female locutious in | 


public worship, may be fully conceded. 
But the unhappy petrifaction of his current 
directions, whereby (like so many other 
biblical utterances) they have become laws 
for all time and every divergency of circum- 
stance, has been attended with almost im- 
measurable No Jewish law- 
giver ever bade the Miriams and Deborahs, 
the Esthers and Judiths, of his race ‘*keep 
silence” and hide their diminished heads 
from regaré to ‘“‘the angels,” or to anybody 
else in or out of temple or camp; and the 
consequence has been (as a very remarkable 


consequences. 


paper by a Jewish lady lately pointed out),t 
that female patriots judges and prophetesses, 
have played a noble and conspicuous part 
through the whole history of Judaism. But 
(not to speak profanely) St. Paul has been 
supposed to act like Louis XIV. when he 
wonders 


forbade that any more healing 
should be done at the tomb of the Abbé 
Paris: 


De par le Roi—Défense a Dieu, 
De faire miracle en ce lien. 

If it were to please Providence to inspire 
a woman with any of the gifts of the pro- 
phetic or ministerial offices, if ever the prom- 
ise should be fulfilled to the letter that ‘‘your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy.” 
and that the impulse to speak holy words 
were to seize her in the most natural and 
appropriate place, to wit, in church, St. 
Paul is quoted as authority to check any 
such irregular and inconvenable proceed- 
ing: “I suffer not a woman to speak in 
church.” The result has been that, except 
among the Quakers (who have coolly set the 
prohibition aside, and seemingly profited 
not a little by so doing), Christian rivals to 
the heroines of Judaism are not producible. 
During these last eighteen centuries, among 
all the millions of women in whose hearts 
the precepts of Christ have been sown and 
borne rich fruit, there may well have been 
a few whose eloquence and fervor of piety 
would have influenced the heart of men as 
much as a St. Bernard or a Peter the Her- 
mit, and whose words, like those of a Tau- 
ler, a Fénélon or an a Kempis, would have 
remained a spiritual treasure for all time. 
But if such have lived and felt and thought, 
and longed perhaps to speak to their fellow- 
men out of the abundance of their hearts, 
their mouths have been effectually stopped. 
Order has reigned in the churches so far as 
they were concerned, and whatever light 
they might perchance have bore into the 
dark places of the earth, instead of being 
set upon a candlestick, has been very care- 
fully covered up under a bushel. 

Such are, I venture to think, the bad rea- 
sons for the exclusion of women from the 
ministry. Good ones, however, are certain- 
ly forthcoming, if perchance, when weigh- 
ed in the scale against the arguments in fa- 
vor of such an innovation, they prove less 
heavy. They are drawn from circumstan- 
ces, some of which pertain to the order of 
nature and can never be altered, while oth- 
ers might be, or are already, in process of 
change, 

The functions of a minister of religion, 
as understodd in modern times (apart from 
priestly claims to administer sacraments by 
special divine commission, with which we 
need not concern ourselves here), are, rough- 
ly speaking, two-fold: First, public prayer 
and preaching; and, second, pastoral minis- 
trations in the homes of the members of the 
congregation. Regarding the first, women 
labor under several disadvantages, some- 
times amounting to disabilities. Though 
women's voices, When good, reach farther 
than those of men, a considerable number 
are deficient in the physical vocal power in- 
dispensable to make themselves heard in an 
assembly numbering above one or two hun- 
dred persons. Nothing would be more piti- 
able and ridiculous than for one of these la- 
dies, whatever might be her mental gifts, to 
mount a pulpit and, with feeble voice rising 
only to crack in an occasional screech, to at- 
tempt to pour forth exhortations which 
three-fourths of her audience could not hear, 
and under which the remainder would 
writhe in an auditorial purgatory. Second- 
ly, there can be no question but that the av- 
erage female intellect is below the average 
male intellect, and consequently that there 
are fewer women than men up to the mark 
of intellectual competence, below which 
preaching, however well intended, and even 
inspired by genuine and true feeling, is apt 
rather to ‘‘give occasion to the enemy to 
blaspheme,” than to tenc to edifying, If 
the foolish things of the world often con- 
found the wise, the foolish people in it pro- 
voke and distract them; and even to their 
humblest hearers many such well-meaning 
silly ones would be little else than the blind 
leading the blind into a ditch. Lamentable 
as it would be to hear a shrill feminine 
squeak delivering from the desk the majes- 
tic periods of Job and Isaiah, it would be 

* 1Cor. xiv. 26. If this graphic description had 
applied to a female assembly, should we have ever 
been allowed to forget the circumstance? 


+ The Hebrew Woman; by Constance de Roth- 
schild. New Quarterly Magazine, January, 1876. 
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doubly deplorable to listen to a thin and 
only too distinctly audible soprano enounc- 
ing alternately from the pulpit platitudes, 
inepitudes and blunders, such as memory 
recalls only too keenly to many of us among 
the severest trials of the domestic circle, A 
special peril in this matter also lies in the 
ill-omened circumstance that the greater the 
folly of the woman, so much greater, alas! 
is generally to be found her propensity to 
preach in private, and therefore it may pre- 
sumably be dreaded her proclivity to extend 
to a larger sphere the benefit of her exhorta- 
tions. It has been the observation of the 
present writer through a long experience, 
that masculine and feminine folly usually 
differ in this essential particular, The Man- 
foo] dimly perceives he is a fool, and holds 
his tongue accordingly, or (if the vanity of 
his sex prevent him fromarriving conscious- 
ly at any such conviction or conclusion), he 
deems that as Prudence is the better part of 
Valor, so is Silence the proper garb of Wis- 
dom, and that the less he wastes on an un- 
grateful world the precious jewels of his 
ideas, the more credit shall he have for 
those supposed to remain in the casket of 
his mind. A man who talks much is nine 
times out of ten a clever and brilliant per- 
son, and may possibly be the most pro- 
found of thinkers, who brings out of the in- 
exhaustible treasury of his imagination 
things new and old. A Woman-fool, on the 
contrary, usually does not find out, till she 
is old and ugly and the habit of silly chatter 
is irretrievably settled, that she is a fool at 
all—probably for the simple reason, that 
the more folly she talks, the more delighted 
her male admirers generally shew them- 
selves with her discourse. Evenif she does 
not happen to think herself particularly 
clever or well-informed, she has been taught 
to believe that ability in a woman is rather 
a defect to be concealed, than a gift to be 
exhibited, and that, as the sagacious Chi- 
nese proverb has it, ‘‘The glory of a man is 
knowledge, but the glory of a woman is to 
renounce knowledge.” Accordingly, with- 
out the slightest reticence or dread of expo- 
sure, she tumbles out of her untidy brain 
notions as trivial and mesguin as the con- 
tents of her own disorderly work-basket— 
here a button and there aspangle, a thimble, 
a bit of crochet, a string of beads, a tangled 
skein of silk, and a little ribbon marked 
with inches wherewith to measure the uni- 
verse. The result of this difference in the 
display of folly is naturally to lend color to 
a somewhat exaggerated estimate of that 
surplusage of feebleness and frivolity in the 
feminine scale, of whose existence, alas! 
there can be no doubt, but which is per- 
haps less than is supposed out of proportion 
with the correlative dulness and stupidity in 
the masculine balanee. As the immortal 
Mrs. Poyser sums up the matter, ‘‘Women 
are fools. Providence made them to match 
the men!” 

Thus, then, two arguments at least against 
admitting women to the ministry rest on a 
natural and inevitable grounds: some wo- 
men are physically, some other women 
mentally, incapable of adequately fulfilling 
its duties. Andto these adverse reasons 
others are added by the actual though not 
inevitable conditions of society. Women 
are now almost indefinitely less well educat- 
edthan men, and only their superior quick- 
ness and tact prevent this inequality from 
telling disastrously in common life; while 
nothing could hinder it from doing so, were 
they to undertake the office of public teach- 
ers. The ninety-five per cent. of public en- 
dowments for educational purposes which 
Mrs. William Grey has ascertained to be de- 
voted exclusively to the use of boys, leav- 
ing the remaining five per cent. to train the 
future mothers of the community, does not 
indeed quite represent the proportionate 
knowledge of the two sexes. By hook or 
crook, with little teaching (and that teach- 
ing generally fourth or fifth rate of its kind), 
women do manage pretty generally to scrape 
together and store up in their memories in 
a happy-go-lucky way a certain quantity of 
knowledge, useful and ornamental enough 
to pass muster. Women's culture, when 
women are cultivated, sometimes (perhaps 
we may say often) possesses rather more 
breadth than that of men, and includes a 
good many topics rarely included in the 
masculine curriculum. It is therefore well 
suited to furnish pleasure to the possessor 
and entertainment to her acquaintance and 
readers; but the accuracy and definiteness 
of knowledge which men obtain, thanks to 
their much abused classical and mathemati- 
sal training, is what every ordinarily educa- 
ted woman with a grain of sense must sigh 
for all her life, till the day comes when Gir- 
ton and the Society for the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women will have reared a more for- 
tunate generation. Nowit is clearly highly 
desirable, if not absolutely indispensable, 
that a person who may be called upon to 
treat publicly and didactically, if not con- 
troversially (and let us hope and pray that 
women will not generally take to contro- 
versy!), almost every subject in the range of 
the higher interests of man, who at least 
ought not to regard any such interest as for- 
eign ground, should possess not merely wide 
but accurate information, and be as far as 
possible above the liability to commit any 
gross blunders. . This is of course viewing 
the subject apart from any special theologi- 





cal training such as the older churches have 
deemed almost the first qualification for the 
ministerial office. Even the poor Capuccini 
preaehing friars, whose astounding igno- 
rance of profane history and science affords 
inexhaustible tales of merriment in Italy, 
who talk of ‘“‘the great St. Augustine of 
Hippo, who crowned King Alfred, who 
signed Magna Charta,” and are wont to in- 
dulge in such figures of rhetoric as imagina- 
ry sniffs round the pulpit at the smell of the 
roasting flesh of St. Lawrence on his grid- 
iron—even these poor old fellows have re- 
ceived adequate instruction in the doctrines, 
the legends, and the moral and penitential 
systems of their Church. Proverbially ig- 
norant as are the Greek Popes, and the Nes- 
torian, Coptic, and Maronite priests, they 
too are perfectly well ‘‘up” in all those rec- 
ondite dogmas which are supposed to be 
their peculiar concern, and can tell with un- 
erring certainty whether Christ had two na- 
tures or two wills, or only one of each, or 
whether the Holy Ghost positively proceed 
ed from the Father only, according to Greek 
orthodoxy, or from the Fatherand the Son, 
according to that of Rome and Canterbury. 
Nearer home, of course, theological educa- 
tion is a wider and more serious matter. If 
young priests at Maynooth are taught the 
astronomical system which makes the sun 
go round the earth, and the moral system of 
Peter Dens, which is nearly as completely 
the reverse of the truth, they still receive an 
enormous amount of something which goes 
by the name of instruction, and, in the mat- 
ters of scholastic theology and casuistry, are 
probably qualified to beat a great many emi- 
nent D. D.’s of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Here in England, and in Scotland also, ev- 
ery church, Established and Dissenting, has 
its college or colleges for training its clergy, 
either apart from, or together with, students 
intended for lay professions; and without 
the degree or certificate afforded by such in- 
stitution, the entry into the ministry is bar- 
red. Christendom, in short, has like Juda- 
ism, its ‘‘Schools of the Prophets,” and no- 
body is invited to prophesy, even if he be 
pious and gifted as John Bunyan, who has 
not passed through them and learned his 
lesson. 

The necessity for this theological train- 
ing, so far as it concerns the insurance of 
orthodox doctrine from the acolyte when he 
becomes a preacher, of course falls to the 
ground when we contemplate an order of 
things quite outside the orthodox churches, 
and suchas it is not to be anticipated they 
will sanction for many a day. Our female 
preacher is by the hypothesis, for the pres- 
ent atall events, either quite irregularly con- 
nected with the orthodox sects, a Minister 
Unattached or Amateur Pastor (and some 
such there are at this moment doing a vast 
deal of good work, e. g. Miss Catherine 
Marsh and the sister of Mr. Spurgeon); or 
if ever officially recognized and a profession- 
al minister, then as belonging to some het- 
erdox communion, such as those in Amer- 
ica which profit by the services of Lucretia 
Mott, the Rev. Phoebe Hanaford, the Rev. 
Antoinette Brown, and the Rev. Celia Bur- 
leigh; and the Unitarian congregation at 
Melbourne, who have honored themselves 
by choosing for their pastor Martha Turner, 
a lady whose great abilities and noble spir- 
itual feeling seem to me to hold out the 
very example we seek of what a woman in 
the pulpit may and ought to be.* No ne- 
cessity exists compelling a female preacher 
who enlists under the banner of religious 
freedom to undergo the particular mental 
drill which qualifies the Romanist or Anglo- 
Catholic clergyman for the performance of 
all the peculiar intellectual gymnastics and 
evolutions necessary to his oftice,. and in- 
cluded in the duty of ardently believing ex- 
actly all which his Church believes; and 
being equipped to do battle with anybody 
who believes anything less or anything 
more. But is there on this account less rea- 
son that the candidate for the liberal minis- 
try should undertake less severe studies and 
go through a less complete mental training 
than the embryo priest, Latin or Anglican? 
The reverse has been most nobly and wisely 
maintained by the Unitarian body in this 
country, whose scheme of theological cul- 
ture (if the present writer may presume to 
estimate it) is very considerably wider and 
deeper than that which is demanded to 
qualify the possessor for the See of Canter 
bury. The teacher of religion who is to be 
something more than the expounder of a 
ready-prepared catechism,—who ‘is to lead 
his flock not merely into one particular pad- 
dock and to water them exclusively at one 
particular pond, but into every field of 
sweet and wholesome herbage, and beside 
every stream of living waters,—whose duty 
it will be to pluck up the cruel brambles and 
clear away the piles of stones of doubts and 
difficulties which grow and are flung by 
careless hands along the path of faith and 
life,—such a teacher ought to be furnished 
with every aid which learning can offer. 
Above all, I should hold that a woman 
who should venture to assume this high and 
arduous task specially needs such equip- 
ment, since, fora long time to come, she 
must expect to be more than others the mark 
of question and criticism; and the very 
eagerness of her own mind may (unless 


* A sermon by this lady on ‘“‘The Sacrament of 
Life,”’ preached and printed at Melbourne,would amp 
ly justify, I think, to every reader the remark above. 








weighted by solid erudition) carry her more 
quickly and more remotely astray. Every 
one must have noticed how there are some 
persons full of originality and mother-wit, 
who continually faney they are making 
fresh observations and theories, while their 
next neighbor, who has never had an idea 
properly his own, can tell them off on his 
fingers, What ancient sage first made their 
observation, and when and by whom in the 
Middle Age their theory was broached, and 
how it was refuted and abandoned by all 
thinking people several centuriesago. The 
merely original man makes himself ridicu- 
lous for want of learning and is in fact al- 
ways beginning de novo at the bottom of the 
ladder of human thought. The mere 
scholar is nothing better than a Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon, and never exercises any 
influence except that of a useful drag on 
the ideas of his friends when 
going down-hill. The true teacher must 
indispensably combine both the gift of 
originality and the acquirement of such 
stores of knowledge as shall enable him to 
trace doctrines and hypotheses to their 
sources—to know what has been said for 
and against them by the greater thinkers of 
the world who have dealt with them—and, 
in a word, to know exactly how far he is or 
is not a heretic, and not be (as is the com- 
monest of cases) a heinous heretic while he 
believes himself strictly orthodox, and 
strictly orthodox and even commonplace 
when he enunciates what he fondly con‘ 
ceives to be a bold, startling heresy. All 
this applies (for reasons too obvious to need 
animadversion) pre-eminently to teachers 
of the more impulsive sex. Accordingly 
we must admit that the argument against 
female ministers of religion founded on the 
lower educational status of women at pres- 
ent, is, so far as it goes, perfectly valid. 

Lastly there is an argument which I im- 
agine would half-consciously influence 
many serious-minded people against the ad- 
mission of women to such an office. Wo- 
men are (thanks to all sorts of causes, his 
torical, political, .:personal, with which we 
need not concean ourselves) actually much 
deconsidered by men. Would not their de- 
consideration be reflected on Religion itself 
were they to become its authorized ministers? 
With enormous labor, the Broad-church 
school has been trying to efface the stamp 
of effeminacy from their order, to cultivate 
‘Muscular Christianity,” and make laymen 
of the order of the author of ‘‘Sword and 
Gown” remember that a priest is not neces- 
sarily an old woman, If many women, 
old or young, enter the ministry, will not 
this effort to redeem the character of the 
order be entirely thrown away, and the im- 
pression become quite ineffaceable that 
Manliness and Godliness are two orbs al- 
ways seen in opposition and never in con- 
junction? I confess I should feel such a 
fear as this to form a very cogent argument 
were it altogether well founded.—F/yw x ces 
Power Cobbe, in Theological Review. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
———_e ] oe —_____—__ 

WHAT WOMEN CAN DO NOW IN POLITICS. 


It may be taken for granted that the 
movement for Woman Suffrage will go on 
to its legitimate result. Whether that 
means an equal share in the ballot, as we 
have it now, or not, is perhaps of less prac- 
tical consequence than that the effort should 
be followed up in good faith, until women 
are better conscious of their real power than 
they are now. If we were discussing the 
likelihood of their success in this particular 
thing, there is one consideration that might 
be offered them, which I have never seen 
put with the force that really belongs to it. 
In a new State like Kansas, or a new Terri- 
tory like Wyoming, it is quite a simple 
thing that the few women who share the 
toils and fortunes of the men, should also 
share their political power. One does not 
see how it can be anything but manifest 
justice and a manifest gain. In old States 
like Massachusetts, it is quite another mat- 
ter. That the votes of women in the coun- 
try towns would be a great good in our pol- 
itics, seems at least as clear as that their 
votes in cities would be an evil, as some 
say. But the question is not likely to be 
settled on any such theoretical grounds, 
for the present. The one thing which 
meets it on the threshold is, that Woman 
Suffrage here means the creation of a new 
political power, outweighing all the exist- 
ing ones put together. Massachusetts is 
said to have some forty thousand more 
grown women than men. To give them an 
equal share in politics may be the clearest 
matter of right, as many of them claim. 
But the right has got to be created or con- 
firmed by men, who by that act would put 
themselves, at once and for all, ina hope- 
less minority on any question that might 
hereafter divide the sexes. We need not 
argue whether this would be right or wrong, 
gain or loss. It is sufficient to state the 
pcint, to show how little chance there is, as 
yet, that the Woman Suffrage movement, 
as now conducted, will be anything more 
than a play of imagination or a war of 
words. 

There are two ways in which we might 
conceive that a more practical issue would 
be brought about. One is, a balance of 
parties so close that the party in power, 
fearing to lose, might bid for the votes of 
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so vast a new constituency of its own creat- 
ing. And by the way in which some fe- 
male advocates have pledged their votes in 
advance to Republican or Democrat, which- 
ever will first grant their desire, it seems 
that this is the way which they look for 
things to take. The other would be, for 
those most in earnest in the matter to ac- 
cept some such middle ground as Mrs. In- 
yersoll has taken in her ‘‘Plea for Partial 
Suffrage.” Property has its rights, which 
in some people’s eyes are clearer than those 
of humanity in the abstract. Any of us 
may have in our mind a case like this. A 
woman has labored at her husband's side, 
skilfully and thriftily, till at middle life 
they have by their hard earning a comforta- 
ple estate. He dies, or is taken sick, and 
she becomes the rmghtful representative of 
the position they have jointly won. Will 
any one claim that her property, for all 
public uses, such as roads, schools, and 
other matters that make up our municipal 
expenses, should be at the control of a ma- 
jority of men—made up, as it often is, of a 
elass who have nothing at stake in the 
town’s welfare, and no claim beyond a 
year’s residence in it—with no voice or vote 
of hers? or that her case stands on the same 
ground of right with that of her hired do- 
mestic or her grown-up daughter, or her 
laboring man? 

Sojourner Truth once asked, sharply, 
“If women want their rights, why don’t 
they go and take them?” A mocking epi- 
gram if we only look at the wide hall-door 
that bars their passage to the chamber of 
legislation or the ballot-box. But there is 
another way, which it isa wonder that more 
of them are not forward to take. To many 
of us, who have been in the habit, once or 
twice a year, of putting a list of printed 
names into a mahogony box, the mere right 
of voting is apt to seem a small matter—to 
say nothing of the unclean hands busy in 
manipulating the results, But to any of us 
who have had a share in the actual business 
of government, as it is carried on in ‘‘town 
meeting” in all our New England country 
towns, though the scale of things is small, 
the privilege and the power arereal. Many 
a meeting of that sort I have attended, 
where town matters have been taken up, 
argued, and decided then and there, by the 
actual vote of citizens, after free and fair, 
sometimes witty and keen discussion; and I 
have not yet attended any where it would 
not have been both proper, agreeable, and 
useful for any respectable woman of the 
place to give her presence, her influence, or 
her word, if wanted. The scandals of pol- 
itics belong mostly to the struggle of parties 
for power, and the howling or hireling 
crowds that beset the polls. In the actual 
work of democratic government—that is, 
the managing of the people’s business by 
the people themselves—we see nothing of 
all that. But we do see an exercise of 
power, of responsibility, in which it is de- 
sirable and fit that women should have their 
share. 

Government has been defined as the power 
to take private property for public uses. 
“Government means money.” Practically, 
this is what it means when neighbors come 
together in their town-hall or ‘‘meeting- 
house,” to vote on their roads, schools, 
public buildings, and who shall have the 
management of the town’s affairs. Taking 
the hint of what has been said in this discus- 
sion, women have again and again, in the 
last two or three years, been deputed to 
take their share in the most important and 
costliest department of all which come 
under the jurisdiction of our towns, as 
members of the school committee. In these 
little republics, it often happens that a wo - 
man of mind, energy, and experience, has 
and deserves to have an influence at least 
as great as any man’s. And this especially 
in the line of education. Her thoughts have 
been more led that way. Her home-life has 
been a daily preparation for understanding 
just where our school-systems want brac- 
ing or easing. No sensible man would like 
to act in the matter without her counsel. 
Suppose her to be chosen on the town’s 
committee. She has the official right, the 
official duty, to offer that counsel. As an 
equal member of the board she has her op- 
portunity. And what her judgment has 
put into the Annual Report, it is her right, 
it may be her duty, to back with her pres- 
ence and maintain by her voice, when it is 
to be acted on. A woman of self-respect 
and modesty might solicit permission before 
opening her lips in a strange place; she 
might choose to say what she has to say 
through a friend more at home in the 
ways of the place. But the door is open; 
she has been invited to enter it; and there 
is nothing in the law, the temper, or the 
manners of those meetings that should 
prevent her exercising her full citizen's 
right. Her vote might not be counted in 
the final decision; but I believe her voice 
and presence would weigh as much. At 
any rate this is what she could do; and 
this is the actual business of government, 
not its mockery and shadow, which mere 
voting is apt to be. A year or two ago, in 
such a town, not fifty miles from Boston, 
where certain points of special moment 
were to be settled, ‘‘a number of women 
were present, and from all accounts the 
meeting went off superbly”—their presence 


counting for something in the well-con- 
tested result. : 

Whatever our hopes, our wishes, or our 
fears may be as to the wider popular 
movement now under way, the safest door 
for the experiment is that which stands 
already open; the best preparation for 
those who desire a share in active polities 
would be this invaluable apprenticeship, to 
which the way is already clear. As if the 
political instinct, which goes along with 
political ability, exists to any great extent 
in women as a Class, I shall expect to see 
this way followed more and more, until 
the question of their capacity and fitness 
can be answered on grounds far more satis- 
factory than any that now exist.—J J/. 
Allen in New Aye. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE PRACTICALLY 
TESTED. 


Of all vexed questions, that of Woman 
Suffrage is probably the least satisfactory; 
this for a round dozen of reasons, all good. 
The ‘‘argument” of the friends of the cause 
is almost wholly assertion, and it is not easy 
to disprove assertion, save by counter-asser- 
tion, which the other party to the argument 
cannot be forced to accept. The ‘‘women” 
declare that if the right to vote be once 
conferred upon their sex, the purification of 
politics and restoration of the millennium 
generally, will follow as anatural conse- 
quence, They reject alike as unjust and un- 
true the theory which asserts that in the vast 
majority of instances the vote of the wife 
will but reinforce that of the husband, and 
so increase his political power rather than 
check it or correct its exercise, and that 
which maintains that the right of Suffrage 
if once conferred on women would only be 
exercised by the least desirable representa- 
tives of the sex. 

As to the first point, it has been difficult 
to frame an adequate reply, for the simple 
reason that there were no data of recognized 
accuracy whereon to base an argument. 
This difficulty has fortunately been obviated 
The Grange—properly to speak, the order 
of the Patrons of Husbandry—contains 
about 1,500,000 members, of whom very 
nearly one-half are women. Women have 
the same rights and powers in the order as 
men, and fill some of its highest positions— 
asin New Hampshire, where the second 
officer of the State Grange was a woman. 
The National Grange which practically con 
trols the order and disposed of an annual 
revenue of $200,000, contains almost as 
many women as men, the wives sitting with 
their husbands and by virtue of their elec- 
tion. These women have all had the advan- 
tage of special training in the Grange; they 
belong toaclass unusually well educated 
and accustomed to exercise the faculty and 
right of thinking and acting for themselves, 
and hence are to be accepted as unusually 
favorable representatives of their sex. How, 
then, did these women when called upon to 
vote cast their ballots? The following table 
summarizes the twenty-six recorded divi- 
sions of the National Grange, giving the 
names of the married members who voted 
and the fact of their agreement or disagree- 
ment: 





Times Voted Split 

Name voted, alike, voles. 
Adams, D W san! oe 12 5 
Adame, 8S. E........ sueeaee: (ae 11 0 
Aiken WN 963'342 4 4 0 
Allen... . 2b 0 
Chase . ; Ee 3 19 ) 
ee pepekeSsrae Se H 0 
Crew .. . deh 19 16 3 
Davis... ; ; 15 14 1 
Ellis ; ae | 16 1 
Felton .... cease a 21 0 
Godard ... rr anew 10 10 0 
Ham ; kak 14 0 
Hemingway............ 10 9 1 
EE sxcccséws catconas, ae s 2 
SP iaverinvsgesses > 17 14 0 
Pn SieecetGedawad 16 16 0 
Kitchen - 21 20 1 
Maxwell .... . 22 22 0 
Mills . il 10 1 
Moore ........ . 2 15 7 
tosa : 18 15 3 
Smedley cad 18 18 0 
Smith ; - 15 13 2 
ce “ne 19 1i 2 
Wardlaw ; 13 3 0 
Webster ..... rer — 13 2 
Whitehead / ty 1 
Woodman ........ <a 18 0 
Totals. ‘ .ay ... 434 3U8 36 


The conclusion, therefore, which is inex- 
orably arrived at, is that in a community 
where entirely equal rights are exercised and 
recognized, and the women have the very 
highest qualifications of position and edu- 
cation, the woman's vote, eleven times out 
of twelve, simply reinforces that of her 
husband. What, then, will be the propor- 
tion when we come to take into account the 
multitudinous cases of the women without 
minds of their own and of those who are 
coerced by fear? 

A point may here be made that is not with- 
out its significance. In the National Grange, 
where they are on an equal footing with the 
men, the female members have failed utter- 
ly to impress legislation or even discussion. 
Of every hundred measures introduced, dis- 
positions recommended and amendments 
moved, the women, numbering over forty 
per cent. of the total assemblages, are re- 
sponsible for less than two per cent., and 
in the debates their names never appear, 
their influence never is felt. 

This is the authentic showing of an ex- 
periment in Woman Suffrage with a choice 
constituency under circumstances excep- 
tionally favorable. We might be authorized 
to accept as correct the conclusion, theo- 





retically strong, that if among men those 





who are the vilest and most violent assert 
themselves most strongly at the polls, dis- 
gusting and driving away the better class of 
citizens, how much more would not the de- 
mirep drive from the ballot-box the delicate, 
sensitive, educated, pure and highly organ- 
ized woman whose vote it is most desirable 
to secure? If the question could be an- 
swered satisfactorily by the friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage, we should have another one 
to propound, based on the experience of a 
Western community that has already given 
Woman Suffrage a trial. —New York: World. 
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THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


Among the many inventions sought out 
by human ingenuity, it appears that some 
wise men on either side of Gotham, have dis- 
covered that the whole genus homo has been 
very imperfectly made, or there has been a 
mistake somewhere about the ‘‘survival of 
the fittest.” A high Boston authority, I sup- 
pose, has finally determined that Woman, 
the last work from the hands of her Creator, 
is by Nature unfitted to earn her bread. 
Now a Philadelphia savan has discovered, 
that the male division of the genus, is much 
more imperfect than the female; having 
been made with passions entirely beyond 
his power to control; thereby ranking be- 
low the brute where a wise instinct rules. 

Now some of us expect to war against 
these assaults on a creation ‘‘a little lower 
than the angels;” at any rate as far as our 
husbands and sons are concerned. My ad- 
vice to these votaries of science run mad, is, 
that they understandingly read the proverbs 
of Solomon; then commune with their own 
hearts and be still; I think they will find 
they are far, very far short of the wisdom 
or science of the wise king, who, better 
than any other man, could describe the vo- 
luptuary and his fate; because he spake 
with authority of that he knew, in all its 
phases, by living and fearful experience. 

Philadelphia, THEMISTA. 


HUMOROUS. 


Rheumatism is always a joint affair, and 
yet there is only one party to it. 





“Talking to her husband in a loud tone 
of voice” is punished by sending a Persian 
wife to jail for thirty days. 

An exchange says that the Empress Eu- 
genie has just turned 60. Which way did 
she turnit? So: 607 or so: 2? or so: 09 

“Isn't your husband a little bald?” in 
quired one lady of another. ‘‘There isn’t 
a bald hair on his head,” indignantly re- 
plied the lady. 

Domestic magazines—Wives who blow 
up their husbands. Also, as amended by 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, husbands who blow 
up their wives. 

‘Harry, give me a bite of your apple,” 
said one little fellow to another. ‘No, 


refused Harry, eating away rapidly. ‘‘You 
wouldn't like this; it is a cooking apple— 
and I never give a fellow a bite of a cook 


ing apple.” 

‘*Mamma,” said little Nell, ‘‘ought gov- 
erness to flog me for not doing anything?” 
‘No, my dear; why do you ask?” ‘Cause 
she flogged me to-day when I didn’t do my 
sum,” 

In a French translation of Shakspeare, 
the passage, ‘‘Frailty, thy name is woman,” 
is translated, ‘‘Mademoiselle Frailty is the 
name of the lady.” 

In the window of a shop in an obscure 
part of London is this announcement: 
“Goods removed, messages taken, carpets 
beaten, and poetry composed on any sub- 
ject.” 

At a recent exhibition of paintings, a 
lady and her son were regarding with much 
interest a picture, which the catalogue des- 
ignated as ‘‘Luther at the Diet of Worms.” 
Having descanted at some length upon its 
merits, the boy remarked, ‘‘Mother, I see 
Luther and the table, but where are the 
worms?” 

Two literary ladies were lately witnesses 
in atrial. One of them, upon hearing the 
usual question asked, “‘What is your 
name?” and ‘‘How old are you?” turned to 
her companion and said, ‘‘I do not like to 
tell my age; not that I have any objection 
to its being known, but I don’t want it pub- 
lished in all the newspapers.” ‘‘Well,” 
said the witty Mrs. ——, ‘I will tell you 
how to avoid it. You have heard the ob- 
jection to all hearsay evidence; tell them 
you don’t remember when you were born, 
and all you know of it is by hearsay.” The 
ruse took, and the question was not pressed. 


CROQUET! 
CROQUET! 
CROQUET! 


Buy direct of the Manufacturers! 
Prices greatly reduced, 
. nN a | re | - 1T n 
LE C E RC LE. 
The companion to Croquet—$3.00 a set or LeCercle 
and Croquet combined, (two games in one) for $5.00, 


Send for circular. Cue alleys seven feet long, price 
reduced one-half. 


The Centennial Pistol, 
(no danger) just what every boy wants, 75 cents. 
The Target Air Pistol, $1.50, 
D. B. BROOKS. & CO ., at the music store of J.C 
HAYNES & CO., 33 Court Street, Boston. 
2w22&3teow 
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Howe KepersDeignt. STE VER! Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


cle which at once imparts a rich 
and royal lustre lasting twice the 
time of any other stove dressing 
in existence. 
This polish being in paste 
form, is atall times ready for P T 
use. Saves time, labor. and the Mi¢ ) IN 
two great annoyances to which rs 
all other preparations are sub- 
ject, viz: dust and smell. Also 
preserves the iron. One trial 
will be a sufficient guarantee for 
its continued use, and the most ~\pyy oan ie] 
skeptical will at once acknowl-Sy I ( »y\ k 
- = 4 
edge it superior to all other pol- . 
ishes in the market; it will last 
longer than any of the dusty, 
offensive, solid polishes that 
cause so much time and trouble 
to mix, save the so ling of your 


| hands, and you have no dishe =( A I OSS 
ie WW. 


lying around the kitchen. 
Ask your grocer for it. Ask 
your stove dealer for it. Ask all 
furniture dealers for it. 
Agents Wanted, 
From $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
made easily, 
Send 10 cents and stamp for samples. 
Address Ure Chemical Company, 138 Harriso 
Avenue, Boston, Mass 3m15 
YOUNG LADY wishes a situation for the sum- 
« \. mer where piano lessons will be taken in ex- 
change for board. She has had experience, and is ca- 
pable of teaching advanced pupils. Good references. 
Address 8. E. G. Hyde Park. dw 
Our new meth- 


WORK AND MONEY, sitsrshenise: 


ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
+ best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, 
12m13 


A French Discourse is delivered every Sun- 
day, by Rev. Narcisse Cyr, in the Christian Associa- 
tion Hall, corner of Tremont and Eliot St., at 2.45. 
All interested invited. 


OLD-FASHIONED COMBS 


can be made over into new and modern styles. We 
reweld and repolish broken combs, supply teeth or 
vurts missing, and make the same practically new. 
nformation if desired will be given by mail. 


Cc, D. Waterman & Co.,, 


420 Washington St., Boston. 


‘10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
years’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
interest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, nov 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 

"Collections throughout the West a specialty. 

: siwl 


iw2 


Probate Confiscation and the Unjust Laws 
which Govern Women, by Mrs. J. W. Stow. A 
book of two hundred and fifty pages (12 mo) printed 
on tinted paper, and handsomely bound in cloth with 
a lithographic frontispiece of the author. Price two 
dollars. Sold by subscription only. 

Send post-office draft to Mrs, Stow, 1018 Stockton 
Street, San Francisco. 

\ K CAN'T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad 

4 dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
them all for 10 cts, and stamp. A large spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts. 

G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass 

3m13 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 
MRs, M.A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

t#r Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 


Mass, lys 


To all who send me 35 ets for 
| YEA \) of my fine Visiting Cards, 
I will send a 20-column paper 1_ year free, Sample of 
Cards and paperfor stamp. G. B. ULLMAN, 12 Win- 
ter St., Boston, Mass. 3m215 


Beautify your Homes! 


Fancy Flower Pots, 


uopausy 
Hanging 





Cotta Ware, 
POTTERY 
Antiquarian Ware, &c., 


Terra 
BEVERLY 


Just received, a large assortment in great variety of 
styles, which we offer at low prices. 

“Any person of taste and refinement delights in 
making his home attractive, and whatever serves to 
heighten the enjoymentsof home must be worthy of 
encouragement and culture.”* 

Also, the largest manufacturers of 


VITRIFIED, GLAZED 
Drain and Sewer Pipe, 


in New England, which we warrant to be unequaled, 
and by recent tests the strongest, in the market. 


PORTLAND STONE WARE CO., 


50 KILBY STREET 
400 FEDERAL STREET, Boston, 
4w2l 


GEO. C. DUNNE, Gen Agent. 





The ONLY PLACE in Boston where EVERY 
ARTICLE for BOYS’ wear can be found. 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 


| turned to Boston to reside permanently, and opened 








an office at 293 Tremont Street, where he 
hopes to receive the patronage of his old friends, 
’atients from out of town can be provided «with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
nent. 
Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m14 


Electricity. 
mtr , 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK 
Isa thorough Electrician, using the lately improved 
six-current Battery, applying Electricity successfully, 
according to the late French System. Examines pa- 
tients by the Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, which nev- 
er fails to disclose the whole condition of the human 
system thereby detecting every obscure form of dis- 
ease. It is fast superceding all other methods, es- 
pecially in chronic diseases. Electricity is nearly a 
specific for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Kidney 
Trouble, Inaction of the Liver ete. Electricity gives 
strength and assists nature to recuperate. Office 28 
Winter St., Room 16, Boston. 


(2 The Dr. has introduced The Health Lift 
Cure into her Office Practice. 


A Place to Rest! 


DR. TUCK’S 
r . . ’ ‘ rT s r 

HYGIENIC RETREAT. 
Fifteen miles from Boston, will be opened the com- 
ing season, for Boarders, instead of Patients. (Inva- 
lids accommodated, if they do not require much 
treatment.) Gentlemen ond Ladies availing them- 
selves of this pleasant Summer Retreat, will find many 
conveniences and games indoors, swings, croquet- 
grounds, stretchers &c., outdoors. Six trains to Bos- 
ton daily. Three minutes’ walk to depot. Plain or 

fancy food as may be desired. 

Address Mrs. D. Tuck, 28 Winter Street, or South 

3n 


Weymouth, Mass. — Me Smil. 
DENTOPHILE! 








Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth. 


“Pure, pleasant, effective.."— 7he Golden Rule. 

Y same a superior article.”"—Suffolk County Jour- 
nal. 

“Pree from injurious substances.,’—Daily Evening 
Traveller. 

“One of the best articles in the market,’’—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


Prepared by D, G, STRAWN 
Practical Dentist, 
2279 Washington Street, Boston. 
(2 For sale by all Druggists. 


AY » Madame FOY'S 


Corset skirt Supporter. 


Increases in Popularity 

every yous and 
For HEALTH, COMFORT. and 
STYLE i+ acknowledged THE 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made, 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements, 
MANUFACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. _ 











3m16 
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LADIES 


Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 12 


THE LORD'S PRAYER. ~ 


The Lord’s Prayer has been made the subject of an 
elaborate and costly stone Engraving (Size 22x26); it 
consists of the Lord's Prayer, embellished with over 
one hundred symbols and emblems of the most fitting 
and aeqrepriee character; these symbols and em- 
blems are decorated with the finest and most exquis- 
ite work that it is possible for an artist to do. The 
artist, Hermann Claussen, whose name is known 
throughout the world, has faithfully and with seem- 
ingly supernatural imagination and skill engraved the 
imaginary scenes of heaven in its resplendent beauty 
and glory; the Angels, Cherubs, and the Throne of 
God itself has been cut in figures of matchless gran- 
deur and beauty. 

SAMPLES BY MAIL 50 cts, 

Descriptive circular free. AGENTS WANTED 

Lédvons G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 


12 Winter St., Boston Mase. 3m13 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
aprocess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
requested to call, 

Saldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsivle parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. DR. PIERCE, 
339 Tremont Street Boston, 

12m15 


N. A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 


—AND— 


SHOES. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


3m13 


~CORTICELLI 
SILK AND TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising dealers in 
trimmings. When you cannot procure it at your 
store, apply directly to the manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE. 


No. 18 Summer St., 
NONOTUCK SILK CO. 


3m17 
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Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WomAN’'s JouRNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
te on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN's JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE CENTENNIAL 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE As- 
SOCIATION, in grateful remembrance of the 
adoption of the principle of equal political 
rights for Woman by the Province of New 
Jersey, on the 2d of July, 1776, will cele- 
brate the event, in the city of Philadelphia, 
on Monday, the third of July next, by a pub- 
lic meeting in Horticultural Hall. There 
will be two sessions; in the morning at 
10.30 o'clock, and in the afternoon at 2.30. 

“The members of the American Woman 
Suffrage auxiliary 
State Societies, and its friends and the pub- 
lic generally, are cordially invited to be 
present, while the old, always admitted, 
but always ignored principle that ‘‘The con- 
sent of the governed is the basis of a just 


Association and its 


government,” is reaffirmed, and the demand 
made for its practical application to wo- 
men. 
Names of speakers will be announced 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
President. 


hereafter. 


Lucy Srong, Chairman Ex. Com. 
—— oe 


OUR CENTENNIAL. 


At the head of our editorial column, is 
the call for the Suffragists Centennial. 

The occasion will be one of unusual inter- 
est. The event we shall celebrate is the 
only one of the kind in our history, and de- 
serves the very best recognition we can give 
it. Those who wish to visit the Centennial 
can take this opportunity to doit, and to be 
there on the Fourth of July, which is to be 
the great day of the Exposition. 

Mrs. Livermore will preside at the meet- 
ing. The names of speakers and the place 
for head quarters will be announced next 
week. L. 8. 

——-_ Ho 


NEVER FORGET IT. 


Women of the United States, never for- 
get that you are excluded by law from par- 
ticipation in the great question which at 
this moment agitates the whole country; a 
question which is not only ,who the next 
candidate for president shall be, but what 
shall be the policy of the government for 
the next four years. 

So great is the interest felt in it, that men 
of all grades, from all parts of the Union 
have left, the scholar his books, the clergy- 
man his pulpit, the merchant his counter, 
the lawyer his office, and the busiest man 
his business to cast his vote, or to be heard 
and felt at Cincinnati. 

The interest transcends every merely per- 
sonal thing. When the selection is made, 
and the kind of government we are to have 
during the next four years is indicated, 
every man holds his vote ready to help set- 
tle the question. He may be learned or 
ignorant, wise or foolish, drunken or sober; 
the beggar at the gate, and the thief out of 
jail, every man of them has his vote. But 
for you, every woman of you, the dog on 
your rug, or the cat in your corner, has as 
much political power as you have. Never 
forget it. And when the country is shaken, 
as it will be for months to come over the 
issue, never forget, that this law-making 
power settles every interest of yours. It 
settles from the crown of your head to the 
sole of your feet, every personal right. It 
settles your relation to, and right in your 
child. You earn, or inherit a dollar, and 
this same power decides how much of it 
shall be yours, and how much it will itself 
take or dispose of for its own use. Oh, 
women, the one subjugated class in this 
great country; the only adult people who 
are ruled over. Pray for a baptism of fire 
to reveal to you the depth of the humilia- 
tion, the degredation, and the unspeakable 
loss which comes of your unequal position. 

L, 8. 





—e*>e 
THE VALUE OF A VOTE. 


When the colored delegates from the 
South tarried a day or two in Washington, 
on their way to Cincinnati, they were the 
recipients of many flattering attentions. 
The dignified and lofty Senator Conklin 
hastened the adjournment of the Senate, in 
his eagerness to extend to his Southern 
brethren the hospitalities of the capital. 
Mr. Morton dragged himself out of the 
Senate chamber to shake hands with them, 
with a rough cordiality, and Mr. Blaine, 
though weary and worn by his exhausting 
debate, rushed from the exciting scenes of 
Parliamentary triumphs, to throw open his 
doors to welcome the distinguished visitors 





Wherever the colored delegates went, they 
were admitted upon a recognized equality. 
The heads of department smiled on them, 
and the President gave them audience. So 
much for the colored delegates in Washing- 
ton. As soon as they reached Cincinnati, 
they were again the objects of attention. 
Politicians greeted them with their bland- 
est smiles. The best tables at the hotels 
were at their command. 

The honorable Frederick Douglas was 
among the first speakers at a public meet- 
ing. The Cincinnati which so recently 
sent back the fugitive slave now touches its 
hat as the freedman walks its streets. Why 
this change’ It is because the colored man 
has a vote. He now represents a constitu- 
ency. He can help make and unmake 
Presidential candidates. Sometimes we are 
asked why do women want the ballot? 
Because they know the value of a vote. 
Place the ballot in their hands, and you add 


to their power and influence. 8. W. B. 
— or 


DUX FEMINA FACTI. 


Under the above heading, the Philadel- 
phia Press, just before the opening of the 
Centennial, ‘‘presented a concise sketch of 
the inception, progress, scope, and results 
of women’s work in aid of the Centennial.” 

It said, among other things: The mar- 
riage of their labor with that of the Board 
of Finance and National Commission has 
been attended with the happiest conse- 
quences, and prompts the suggestion that 
no great enterprise appealing to the patri- 
otic impulses and instincts of the whole 
people should ever be undertaken again ex- 
cept under the same wise combination of 
management which can thus enlist all the 
energies and influences of the country. 

If the ‘‘happy consequencés” which have 
attended the co-operation of men and wo- 
men in the management of the Centennial, 
suggests to the Philadelphia Press ‘‘the 
same wise combination of management” in 
other cases where we need to ‘enlist all the 
energies and influences of the country,” it 
is quite possible that the same thing may 
occur to others. 

Now the government is ‘‘a great enter- 
prise, appealing to the patriotic impulses, 
and instincts of the whole people.” But 
up to this time, it has been entirely in the 
hands of men. There is an evident lack of 
something, in its management. Is it not 
possible that what it needs is the co-opera- 
tion of women? That what has made the 
Centennial a success, and without which it 
could not have succeeded, may be the very 
thing which the government needs, to sup- 
plement its deficiencies? At any rate we 
suggest it. Will not the newspapers which 
have been so abundant in their praise of the 
marked ability women have shown in the 
Centennial, use the same influence, as gen- 
erously to secure the co-operation of wo- 
men in the government? 

If this result can be achieved, the next 
Centennial will exhibit, not as now, one- 
half the people sovereigns. and the other 
half subjects, but the whole people equal 
before the law. L. 8. 

>) 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE GRANGE. 








The National Grange is composed of men 
and women; the wives of its members be- 
ing entitled to an equal voice and vote in its 
deliberations, and comprising forty per cent 
of the body. Throughout the entire order, 
women not only have an equal right to 
vote and hold office, but certain offices of 
every Grange can only be filled by women. 

The consequence of this practical recog- 
nition of the great social law of co-opera- 
tion between the sexes has been harmony 
and prosperity unexempted in the history 
of similar organizations. The Grangers are 
entirely satisfied with it. Butthe New York 
World in an article which we reprint this 
week, has discovered that the experiment 
is a failure, not because it has done harm, 
but because ‘‘eleven times out of twelve 
husbands and wives have voted alike.” This 
frightful result is shown by an imposing ta- 
ble of names and figures, whereby it appears 
that out of 484 votes in which husbands and 
wives participated, in only 36 cases did hus- 
band and wife differ in opinion. In other 
words the World pronounces Woman Suf- 
frage a failure because it is not productive 
of any considerable amount of domestic 
discord. 

But the figures given, while they show 
that domestic harmony continues to pre- 
vail, prove nothing more. There is nothing 
to indicate the nature or comparative im- 
portance of the thirty-six subjects on which 
the husbands and wives differed. These 
points may have been the thirty-six most 
important points of all. In that case the 
result would be a striking proof of the wis- 
dom of the women, since it is proverbially 
wise to concede in small matters for the sake 
of controlling large ones. 

Again, these differences may have been 
on precisely such matters as need the fem- 
inine expression in order to preserve the re- 
finement and moral purity of the order, or 
on such as concerns the interests of wo- 
men and children and of the home. Evi- 
dently the question is not how often the 
women differed from the men, but how 
wisely or unwisely they differed. Nor is 
even this the sole test of the value of wo- 
men in the Grange. May not their pres- 
ence have influenced the character of the 
Legislature proposed by men? May not cer- 


tain acts have been done and prevented, in 
consequence of the conferences of wives 
with their husbands beforehand, and in con- 
sequence of their expression of opinion in 
the discussions of the Grange? May not the 
men themselves have voted differently and 
most wisely, in consequence of the partici- 
pation of the women’ 

But we are told that women have pro- 
posed only two per cent of the measures and 
amendments introduced. Well this shows 
that they were neither forward nor violent, 
nor immodest, does it not? But those meas- 
ures and amendments may have been of 
immense value and vital importance. Wise 
men often reserve themselves for emergen- 
cies. If women as voters in the Grange 
do not quarrel with men, if wives as voters 
do not quarrel with husbands, do not per- 
vert legislation, do not impede business, do 
not arouse antagonisms, do not give rise to 
scandals, surely we need not complain, if 
they only do two per cent of the talking. 

Nor do we agree with the World that 
farmers’ wives are better fitted for tha Suf- 
frage than the wives of mechanics, mer- 
chants or professional men. On the contra- 
ry, they have not, asa rule, enjoyed equal 
educational advantages, and are more se- 
cluded from social intercourse than any oth- 
erclass of women. The farmers, as a class, 
have never been regarded as the most in- 
tellectual. Indeed it has been a general com- 
plaint that the most energetic, intelligent 
and enterprizing young men and women, de- 
sert the farm and seek more exciting pur- 
suits in towns and cities. Farmers wives as 
a class, are more oppressed by household 
cares, and have less leisure for thought and 
study than any other class in the communi- 
ty. They are the very women who are most 
likely to feel unable to assume additional 
duties or responsibilities. 

Clearly the data of the Wor/d are ludi- 
crously insufficient to ground one conclu- 
sive argument. But, so far as they afford 
any basis of argument, they are in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. For no one denies the 
success of the Grange; an order, be it re- 
membered which women from the beginning 
have helped to govern. This fact of suc- 
cess is the great fact, and it is in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. H. B. B. 

= 


THE SOCIAL EVIL. 





If to be forewarned is to be forearmed, we 
have reason to be grateful to the Grand Jury 
of the Court of General Sessions of New 
York City, which has made a presentment 
in regard to houses of prostitution in that 
city. 

They affirm that the evil is “impossible to 
suppress, but easy to regulate and circum- 
scribe.” This Grand Jury state the case 
from their point of view and close as fol- 
lows: 

“It seems wholly unwise to forego the 
benetits that may be derived from such a 
system through a sentimental dread of ap- 
pearing to countenance evil. 

This inquest beg to present to the Court 
the following resolutions :” 

_Resolved, That the Legislature of the State of New 
York be earnestly requested to adopt as early as 
wracticable, some system of laws calculated to confine 
houses of prostitution in the large cities of this State 
within certain specified limits and to subject them at 
all times to the careful and viglant supervision of the 
boards of Health and Police. 

That this Court be respectfully requested to forward 
a copy of this presentment to the Legislature as soon 
as it shall be in session. 

EpwWarb VAN VoLKENBURGH, Foreman. 
FREDERICK H. CHapin, Secretary. 


There is no sin that so debauches the soul 
and ruins the body as this, which the Grand 
Jury of New York proposes “‘to regulate 
and circumscribe.” ‘Such a scheme for 
the practical perpetration and encourage- 
ment of social vice, for the enslavement of 
women, and for the degradation of men,” 
should arouse the opposition of all friends 
of virtue everywhere. 

The plain language of this proposition to 
every man is, “Here, where prostitution is 
legalized, you may sin with impunity.” 

The peril by which multitudes of men are 
deterred from practical sin is removed, and 
temptation directly offered. 

To the women who share the guilt, whose 
crime it is proposed *‘to regulate and circum- 
scribe,” the plain language of the proposi- 
tion is ‘‘the law will shut you up for the 
use of men, who may come to you reeking 
with disease, and against whom you shall 
have no protection. The hands of brutal 
men shall search your body to see whether 
it is safe. The law shall tax you for these 
privileges. The tax shall be used to cure 
you of disease which you will be sure to 
contract, and you will besent back to con- 
tract it again, and so on till you die. If 
anything is left of the taxes you pay for 
such unspeakable degradation, it will fur- 
nish a reference to the city.” 

This is a very meager statement of what 
legalized vice means. 

Shame on the Grand Jury which proposed 
it! Let their names be published that wo- 
men may flee from them. 

There should be vigilance committees ap- 
pointed in every city to watch the first signs 
of an attempt to “‘regulate” such a sin. Sin 
may be established and guarded by a human 
law, but a law beyond our manipulation 
holds a penalty for every sin, and no device 
of ours can escape it. 

Growing out of this action of the Grand 
Jury in New York, a vigilance committee 
has been appointed in Boston to see that this 
| city takes no such detriment. The presence 








of Messrs. Wilson and Gladstone. delegates 
from England in behalf of the British con- 


tinental and American Federation for the | 


abolition of legalized prostitution,” was 
most timely here. ' 
They were able to show by facts and fig- 
ures, that nowhere does “regulation” de- 
crease the evil in its consequences. Their 
testimony and presence decided the appoint- 
ment of a vigilance committee, who will 
prepare an address for sympathy and moral 
support to the ‘‘Federation,” and who will 
be on the alert to keep guard here. The 
same thing should be done at once in New 

York and in other cities. L. 8. 
—_—— > 


GENIUS KNOWS NO SEX. 


The telegraphic news of the death of 
Madam Dudevaunt, more widely known as 
George Sand, has been received. She was 
born in the castle of Nehant, a place associat- 
edin her mind with sad struggles and varied 
memories. It was here that much of that 
joy and sorrow which formed the lights and 
shadows of her experience were woven into 
the mosaic of her soul's life. Nohant thus 
sacred to her from associations will also be 
sacred to her friends as the last resting place 
of her stormy and eventful life. We have 
not now space to speak in detail of the 
mind and career of this distinguished wri- 
ter. France has had no woman since Mad- 
am de Stael who will compare with her, and 
in the higher realm of intellectual creation 
the latter is superior to the former. The 
life of George Sand has the romance of the 
novel and the striking incidents of an epic 
poem. As a writer she stands foremost 
among the few leading women of the world. 
Her imagination was so rich and capacious 
that she became a creative artist. From her 
peculiar organization, largely the bequest of 
her ancestors, she drifted in her opinions to 
the most radical ideas of her age. Though 
in her girl-hood a Roman Catholic, she in 
her maturer years became entranced with 
the visions of the socialists and the dreams 
of reformers. Yet, whatever may be said 
of her opinions, she herself believed in 
them. Literature in her hands was an in- 
strument for a high moral purpose. In her 
novels we not only see the rich coloring of 
a great artist, but the intense earnestness of 
a soul striving to reach a higher personal 
ideal, and to lift the world up to the height 
ot her own lofty vision. Her intellect had 
striking and original features, such as mark 
the gifted woman. But it is characteristic 
of great minds that they differ. Goethe is 
unlike Shakspeare, and while we admit 
that woman may have intellectual qualities 
peculiar to herself as woman; yet, genius 
knows no sex. 

We give below a brief extract from the 
New York 7ribune : 8. W. B. 

It is not too much, therefore, to accept 
George Sand as a type of greatness of char- 
acter no less than of greatness of intellect. 
Her fame is due to no early favor of genius, 
no fortunate accident; it is the result of un- 
tiring labor, of boundless faith in her art. 
As we trace her achievements back to their 
timid and painful beginnings, it is impossi- 
ble to withhold from her the renown of be- 
ing one of the four or five greatest feminine 
brains the race has ever produced. — In liter- 
ature she is perhaps the greatest. Her style 
is as superior to that of Madame de Stael as 
beautiful breathing life is to sculptured mar- 
ble. Herein she surpasses the only living 
woman worthy to be placed beside her— 
George Eliot. The latter also resembles her 
in lofty aspiration and cheerful obedience to 
the laws of toil. Both are embodied les- 
sons, Which ambitious women—and men no 
less—would do well to study. Genius is 
but a steam blown from an open vessel, so 
long as it is not accompanied by intelligent 
and unremitting effort. George Sand first 
learned what her work must be; then she 
learned how to do it, and gave the best of 
her life to the deed. In spite of political 
disability she rose to a power to which po- 
litical rights could have added nothing. In 
the field of intellectual exertion and achieve- 
ment she did a man’s task, and her legacy 
to the world is all the more valuable because 
she did it in a woman's way. 


~- 7 - 
A NATION’S NEXT GREAT STEP. 





The world surely moves forward towards 
the realization of justice even though politi- 
cal tricksters stalk abroad with unblushing 
effrontery. We see an illustration of this 
in the dedication of the Allen monument in 
Philadelphia. The colored people of the 
South resolved to have a memorial in the 
American Centennial, so they raised by sub- 
scription a sum sufficient for a monument 
in memory of Bishop Allen, the first colored 
Bishop on the American Continent. It was 
made in Italy and is said to be a beautiful 
piece of workmanship. On Monday of this 
week, a number of representative colored 
men from the Southern States gathered to 
perform the dedicatory services, and the 
Rev. John T. Jenifer, of Arkansas, made 
an eloquent address. The incident marks 
an historic epoch and is another dash of 
the brush which is to wipe out injustice. 
The readers of the Woman’s JouRNAL will 
be glad to see the following extracts: 

Brought, by a providence inexplicable to 
ourselves, to pass through a long night of 
degradation, oppression, and wrong, with a 
history written in blood and baptized in 
tears, we are here to-day; here to-day upon 
the soil where we have suffered; here to-day 
with those by whom we have been degrad- 
ed; here to-day with the wisest in scientific 
learning, the greatest in power, the most fa- 
mous in art, and with the best in Christian 
philanthropy; here to-day to show that the 
spirit of our fathers has not expired; but 


| 


| with a purpose grander than that which 
| built the Pyramids or founded Carthage, we 
come to make our contributions to the New 
World's Fair, which shall stand forever as 
the first national scientific effort of a race 
heroically struggling to shake off the degra- 
dation ot centuries. The agricuitural pro- 
| ductions of the South two hundred and fit. 
ty years past are evidences of negro indus- 
try. They have placed him prominently 
upon the pages of history as foremost 
among those whose productive labors have 
developed the staple resources of that gar- 
den-spot of this continent. His forbearance 
during the late war demonstrates his mag- 
nanimity: his conduct upon a hundred bat- 
tle-tields shows his patriotism and bravery; 
the thousands of magnificent temples erect- 
ed to God from his penury are monuments 
of his devotion to Christianity, the simple 
native songs which spontaneously flowed up 
from the soul to cheer the crushed spirit 
through slavery’s dismal night give bright 
evidence of his future excellence in music 
and poetry. But in this act done here to- 
day—the erection of a monument dedicated 
to Richard Allen, one of the greatest bene- 
factors of the colored race—is demonstrated 
an additional trait of his higher manhood, 
an appreciation of genius and art. I have 
been introduced here as a representative of 
the South—the South, the land of my child- 
ish dreams, the land pregnant with the ro 
mance of our suffering race, but the land 
where we have been crushed, and the land 
where we as a race shall arise and reign. In 
no wise do I wish to be regarded as section- 
al in my feelings upon this occasion, for I 
regard this to be the representative action 
ot a struggling race—a grateful people. I 
hope 1 may be pardoned, therefore, if I 
shall now speak more particularly of the 
South, that section of our country where the 
the largest numbers of our people have been 
born, suffered, and are now suffering, but 
where they must remain and be elevated by 
their own efforts, assisted by others. The 
Southern question is an important question; 
made important because the destiny of a 
struggling race is involved in it. Itis the 
problem of the nation, more important than 
finances. It engages the intensest interest 
of the philanthropists of the world. But 
with protound gratitude and buoyant hope 
we divine here to-day that the colored race 
is to control the destiny of the South. God, 
who has began to deliver and elevate this 
people, if they are faithful, will not leave it 
halt done. ‘There is where he has humbled 
us; there is where he intends to exalt us. 
What we most need in the South are the 
benetits of common schools and a pure Gos- 
pel preached by an enlightened ministry. 
We need arithmetic to calculate the value 
of our productions and resources. We 
need the privilege to vote unintimidated by 
threats or violence or duped by political 
demagogues, Great impatience has been 
manitested by the country with regard to 
the freedmen of the South. Many have 
become discouraged, and have said that at- 
tempts at their elevation have been a failure. 
They have made a grave mistake. The pro- 
gress of the colored people of the South the 
past fifteen years has been marvellous, all 
things considered. The mustake these peo- 
ple make who despair is that they do not 
read history wisely. The laws ot human 
development and progress make no special 
appropriations nor exceptions in our ease. 
| We must conform to the same great law as 
other races who have struggled trom pauper- 
ism to a higher civilization. The work of 
centuries cannot be done in a decade. 
Might not the General Government, which 
annually makes large appropriations for in- 
ternal improvements, and gives millions to 
feed and clothe Indians who are too lazy to 
add one iota to the productive resources of 
the country, make an appropriation for the 
education of the freedmen of the Sonth? 
Thus falls the unjust spirit of caste, and 
the past century of the history of the Uni- 
ted States sees the fading away of the color 
line. The next great step in the path of 
universal justice is the recognition of the 
equal political rights of women. Let us all 
bravely and earnestly work for this end, and 
when the day of woman's political enfran- 
chisement comes—as come it will, then the 
Declaration of Independence will no longer 
be a glittering generality but a grand histor- 


ic fact. vw. & 
cieciimaaiiandiitia an 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT THE CINCINNATTI 
CONVENTION. 





A New York delegate to the Republican 
Convention at Cincinnatti introduced the 
following resolutions as the Woman Suf- 
frage plank of the party. They were refer- 
red to the committee on resolutions. We 
shall not hear of their fate until after we go 
to press, but hope they will not be buried. 
Members of the Republican party especially 
those who claim to plant themselves on the 
principles of universal justice and are seek- 
ing true reform should recall the history of 
the Anti-Slavery struggle. The abolitionists 
were at one time sneered at by the politi- 
cians, but many of this classare now eager 
to boast of their early devotion to the Anti- 
Slavery cause. To all young political as- 
pirants we say plant yourselves on the prin- 
ciples of universal liberty which are the 
foundation of the American government, 
and then you will reap in the future the re- 
ward for your fidelity. Here are the pre- 
amble and resolutions: 8. W. B. 

Whereas, we still remember with gratitude 
the services of the loyal women of the coun- 
try during the late war, their devotion in the 
hospitals of the North, and their fidelity to 
the Union in many of the disputed districts 
of the South, and 

Whereas, The Republican party has al- 
Ways advocated the extension of human 
freedom, therefore 

Resolved, That we favor the bestowal of 
equal, civil and political rights on all loyal 
citizens of the United States, without regard 
to sex. 

On motion of Mr. Pierce of Massachu- 
setts, it was resolved that all addresses, me- 
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morials and resolutions be referred without | to the Legislature those counsels which in 


reading or debate. 
“>? - 


THE PROHIBITIONISTS CALL. 





The earnest and pronounced prohibition 
ists of Massachusetts propose to open a vig- 
orous campaign as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing call for a convention: 

The most important State issue of the 
next political campaign pertains to the adop- 
tion, by the Commonwealth, of a policy 
which shall protect the reformed men from 


their greatest peril. The great reform | 


movement now sweeping over the State is 
being steadily undermined by men who, 
under the sanction of the laws of the State, 
are placing temptation in the paths of those 
who have been rescued from the power of 
habit and appetite. The Republican party, 
now dominant in the State, by its guberna- 
torial nomination of last year and by its ac- 
tion in the Legislature, stands fully commit- 
ted to the policy of licensing this ‘‘gigantic 
crime of crimes.” The probability that 
that party will again nominate to the high- 
est elective office in that State this avowed 
advocate of license, makes it imperative that 
those opposed to that system should early 
putin nomination a candidate for whom 
they can consistently vote. For this pur- 
pose it is earnestly desired that the Prohi- 
bitionists of the State shall be largely repre- 
sented in the convention which is to be held 
in this city on the 6thof July. We desire 
to impress especially upon the reformed 
men of Massachusetts the importance of this 
movement, the history of the Washingtoni- 
an movement having demonstrated that the 
reform work f maton for permanency large- 
ly upon the adoption of a public policy 
which shall free the streets from tempta- 
tions—a policy which cannot be inaugurated 
by the dominant party, which has for its 
standard-bearer a man who advocates the 
placing of legalized temptations continually 
before the reformed men. The address 
bears the signatures of H. D. Cusning, Pres- 
ident, and C. A Hovey, Secretary of the 
committee. 
ek es 


A WIFE’S RIGHT TO HER HUSBAND'S 
INCOME 


A case of much interest was decided by 
Judge Barrett in the Supreme Court cham 
bers, New York City, on Tuesday of this 
week. The New York 7rijune of Wednes- 
day gives the following report of it: 

Mrs. Miller obtained a divorce from her 
husband on the only ground which New 
York law recognizes as a cause for absolute 
divorce, and her husband was ordered to 
pay her $3,000, afterward reduced to $2,000 
a year, partly for herself, partly for their 
children. The husband failed to pay it. 
Meanwhile his father died, leaving an es- 
tate of three-quarters of a million, but plac- 
ing this son’s share in the hands of trustees 
to see that this son was kept above want. 
This share gives an income of about $5,000 
per annum to the chief defendant in the 
suit. Hedid not pay the alimony required 
by the decree of divorce to Mrs. Miller, and 
she brought this suit against him and the 
trustees of his father’s will to restrain the 
payment of his father’s provision for him, 
until he paid the support to her and his chil- 
dren ordered by the Court. On the first 
proceeding the Supreme Court, General 
Term, denied her claim to an injunction on 
the ground that she had not fully exhausted 
her common law remedy by execution 
against her husband. On this application 
she showed that the Sheriff was unable to 
get from her husband the support the Court 
had awarded her, and Judge Barrett decides 
that equity will enforce a right such as hers 
and not allow a husband to squander his in- 
come, even if limited to his own use by a 
father, without providing for the support 
of his wife and children as decreed by law. 
He therefore continues the injunction. 

——- + oe 


LONDON TIMES ON WOMAN SUEFRAGE. 


The London 7imes contains a leading ed- 
itorial against Woman Suffrage, which is 
interesting, because it shows the identity of 
the objections urged with those with which 
we are famlliar here in America. 

The Parliamentary Disabilities of Women 
is one of those facts which, like the marvels 
of an Exhibition or the figures of a Statisti- 
cal Review, make more show in an annual 
debate than either in private or in public 
life. Itisa matter to embrace with some 
stretch of the intelligence one day, and to 
forget the next. It is, to say the least, pos- 
sible for a manto have an extensive ac- 
quaintance and yet never to have seen or 
heard of a woman who either wanted the 
franchise or had any opinion about it one 
way or the other. The question does not 
appear in Parliament, except when it is an- 
nually led out, to be returned to its long 
resteagain. This amounts to a strong prima 
Still, how- 
ever, it is conceivable that the whole nation 
—nay, the whole world—may be wrong, 
and a few good and wise men right. Who- 
ever they are, they have to prove that the 
Parliamentary Enfranchisement of Women 
is an act of justice, an act of kindness, and 
an advantage to the State, the last being the 
most important—indeed, the ruling consid- 
eration. The justice of the demand cannot 
be established without proof of a wrong, a 
considerable wrong, a remediable wrong— 
and one that is likely to be mes by the pro- 
posed remedy. There is much wrong, un- 
der specific heads, that is incapable of 
direct and comprehensive remedy. No 
doubt, minors, weak people, aged people, 
ignorant people, and other classes, suffer a 
large amount of injustice. But, when 
wrong arises from mere personal disability, 
any addition to the legal capacity of the 
persons liable to be wronged is only a fresh 
Weapon in the hands of designing persons. 
In such cases legal disability is the best and 
only possible protection, for it disables 
these classes from assisting at their own 
wrong. The presumed wrong in this case 
is that the classes comprehended in the gen- 
eral description of ‘‘unprotected females” 
are not duly considered in our legislation, 
or have not that opportunity of contributing 





this country it is a right to contribute. 
This wrong would have to be proved not 
only strongly, but abundantly, for in every 
form of society the weaker go to the wall; 
they who have the power will legislate from 
their own point of view, and they who have 
it not will have to be content with such 
consideration as they can obtain. England, 
whether by its laws or its customs, or by 
| Spontaneous changes which it has not duly 
| counterbalanced, has certainly allowed the 
| weaker sex to suffer an accumulation of 
| 

| 

| 





wrong, in the want of educational endow- 
ments and opportunities for them, and in 
their exclusion from many public and _pri- 
vate employments. Whether a Woman 
Franchise would be likely to mend _ this 
state of things remains to be proved. But 
itis quite certain that without the aid of 
the Woman Franchise great and successful! 
efforts have been made of late years to in- 
crease their share of educational advantages 
and proper industrial employment. In 
higher, middle, and elementary schools, in 
the employment of teaching, in the distri- 
bution of endowments, in the telegraph and 
some other public offices, and in private es- 
tablishments, women may be said to have 
gained ground considerably during the last 
twenty years, with the tide of opinion and 
sympathy still in their favor. Indeed, Mr. 
Forsyth’s Bill itseif testifies to a general 
sentiment doing the work of legislation. 
If, then, there be a wrong, as may well be 


s~admitted, still this wrong is in process of 


removal, and the process may, perhaps, be 
better let alone. 

Would it indeed be an advantage to wo- 
men—that is, to the unprotected classes of 
the sex—to put the weapon asked for into 
their hands? They may be fairly consid- 
ered under four heads—young unmarried 
ladies over twenty-one, young women in 
domestic or farm service, young female op- 
eratives, unmarried ladies of a certain age 
and widows. The most casual review— 
nay, the mere enumeration of these classes 
—is sufficient to bring before the mind the 
vast and various weaknesses or disabilities 
which no laws could remove or amend 
Only think of young ladies, only think of 
old maids, only think of domestic servants, 
only think of female operatives, only think 
of widows being grouped, as they certainly 
would be, in electoral classes, and addressed 
with suitable modes of electoral persuasion 
by agents carefully selected for the several 
classes, and employing the right means. 
No doubt there would be found a fair pro- 
portion ot electoral purity, sometimes in a 
very self-couscious and highflying form, 
but there would also be quite as much 
bribery of one sort or another as in the can- 
vass of the other sex. It is notoriously the 
wife quite as often as the husband who 
stands out for the regular fee asa sort of 
perquisite proper toa transaction between 
a gentleman and his humble friend. When 
this is the case, it is hardly to be expected 
that female operators and other workwomen 
will be indifferent to the price of a new 
dress, or to the means of paying off the ar- 
rears due to a lodging-house-keeper. Old 
maids may very possibly form themselyes 
into an iron phalanx for the mutual protec- 
tion of their political virtue. and may also 
succeed. That, however, remains to be seen, 
and meanwhile the public ear would be 
stunned with screams of self-assertion and 
defiance. As for the poor widows, of what- 
ever condition of life, it is hard indeed that 
one more temptation, one more peril should 
beset their slippery path, and that would 
certainly be found in an electoral qualitica 
tion. All classes of the sex would be ad- 
dressed by the most designing and the most 
unscrupulous kind of political adventures, 
and told that the Suffrage had been given 
to them in order to effect some legislative 
novelties of a sort that unassisted man 
might rebel against. Beyond a doubt the 
arguments which had been found valid for 
the franchise would be used for offices also, 
and every post and position between the 
elector and the Crown would present itself 
as the sure prize of feminine agitation. 
There are women to whom open war with 
the other sex presents nothing unpleasant 
or formidable. They feel they can no 
longer hope for consideration by the gentler 
arts at the command of the young, the fair, 
and the agreeable; and that now all their 
chance of being something is to vie with 
man on his own ground, and retaliate, per- 
haps, for slighted charms. Such women 
would ply the electoral box sufficiently to 
punish and to wipe off old scores, and they 
would tind clever leaders in both sexes. 
But it is plain that by these and similar con- 
flicts all bloom would be rubbed away, sens- 
itiveness would be hardened, character tar- 
nished, and the sex itself changed. We 
should soon have men, women, and female 
voters, with very ambiguous personages to 
lead to triumphs fit for neither sex, such as 
any gentleman or any lady would shrink 
from. The Enfranchisement of Women 
would be a disfranchisement from their 
own proper nature, and their admission into 
a new world, which, as it does not yet ex- 
ist, it is better not to imagine. 

Mr. John Bright has courage enough for 
almost any political novelty, but in this case 
his true manliness saves him. He cannot help 
regarding it as a question of the family, not 
of the individual, and he cannot help re- 
garding woman as she is made, surrounded 
and circumstanced, rather than as the bare 
unit of a political system. Upon the whole, 
woman holds her own against the stronger 
sex by arts and ways of herown. All the 
chivalry of the higher forms of life, and all 
the poetry which springs immediate from 
nature itself and is daily renewed, are in 
favor of women, and continue to surround 
them with barriers of protection, the more 
felt because not seen. Even though it be 
by a hair’s breadth the turn is always in 
their favor; they win where man would 
lose; as Mr. Bright points out, they are ob- 
jects of pity under circumstances which 
bring on men unmitigated detestation; they 
survive the broken word which brands a 
man with ignominy; they always, on all 
occasions, have the allowance made for 
them that they are tenderer and weaker 
than man, dependent on him, and more to 
be excused if after recognizing one influ- 
ence they yield to another. and finally sur- 





render to the more present or the more 





snergetic claim. Even if there be some 
specious show of justice in the claim, and 
even if we could go further and see some 
chance of women bettering their own con- 
dition by a judicious use of electoral rights, 
it remains to be asked what would be the 
effect on the government of the country and 
its future legislation. Tne new electors 
would present an almost irresistible oppor- 
tunity to a class of men whose influence it 
is not desirable to increase. Any one ac- 
quainted with the enormous power of pop- 
ular preachers over the susceptible sex must 
know how little it depends on the matter of 
the appeal, or the object to be gained, or the 
arguments used. Thereis not a revolution- 
ary measure that can be conceived which a 
man of this sort could not impress deep into 
the head and heart of almost every woman 
who sees and hears him. Measures that 
have no chanee now, and never will with 
men, would get at least sufticient hold on 
Parliament to become serious nuisances, if 
the promoters had female auxiliaries to 
support them. Is this hard on the sex? 
Do they really manage their own affairs, 
their fashions, their dress, and the other 
points of their proper realm so soberly, dis 
creetly and modestly as not to countenance 
any suspicion of their wisdom on a larger 
field? We may—indeed, we must—admit 
them to be wise and good in the chief points 
of domestic duty, and, most certainly, life 
would be a wilderness without them, per- 
haps a field of battle, too; but it is the ex- 
perience of all ages that in proportion as 
women go out of their sphere they cease to 
be women, and become neither one thing 
nor the other. 
— *#?e 


WHAT A WOMAN'S CLUB IS DOING. 


Eprrors JourNaL.—Your extract from 
the New York Graphic, in reference to 
‘Women’s Clubs” gives kindly credit to 
these various combinations of earnest work- 
ers throughout the country, and proves an 
incentive to offer for your readers an item 
pertaining to ‘The Women's Club of 
Orange.” 

In the past year, among many subjects of 
interest that of Public Schools has been a 
specialty; a committee appointed for the 
purpose has visited the different schools of 
the city and its suburbs, and by careful in- 
vestigation noted that very generally there 
is defect in ventilation and sanitary ar- 
rangement. <A report closely analyzing the 
mattey and suggesting as a means of im- 
provement that the principal of each school 
should regulate the temperature of the 
class-rooms by personal watchfulness, was 
prepared and sent to the Board of Educa- 
tion and the County Superintendent; it 
elicited the following resolution, which was 
adopted by the Board: 

Resolved, That the Board of Education appreci- 
ates the friendly interest taken by “The Women's 
Club of Orange” in the schools under its care, and 


that the suggestions contained in their communica- 
tion be duly considered. 


“The Social Evil” is a subject not held 
with cramped hands. With souls stirred to 
their uttermost by this infamous design, 
the weak becomes strong, and powerful 
will is secured foraction. The accomplish- 
ment of duty is a stimulus for continued 
exertion, and with earnest purpose these 
women are prepared to test their usefulness, 
trusting to the guidance of pure motive, 
for their ability to promote good and over- 
come evil. nh. ©. &. 

Orange, June 6, i876. 





A Paris despatch reports the death of 
George Sand. 

Forty-two Japanese youth have arrived 
in this country to attend school at Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Conway says the demand fur Woman 
Suffrage in England has gradually reached 
a social class which has never yet failed to 
secure its will in the end. 

It is the universal testimony that New 
York City has not enjoyed such a quiet and 
orderly day for many years as the first Sab- 
bath that the Anti-liquor law was enforced. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes reviews in the cur- 
rent Academy Mr. W. R. Greg's essays on 
“Mistaken Aims and Attainable Ideals of 
the Artisan Class,” insisting that matters 
are not so bad after all. 

The recent discussion in the Social Science 
Association Conference on the subject 
of ‘Building Associations” resulted in 
the adoption of a resolution commending 
the theory of the Philadelphia organiza- 
tions to other communities. 

About fifty-two per cent. of the gradu- 
ates of the New Hampshire College of Ag- 
riculture and the Mechanic Arts have thus 
far taken up farming for their profession. 
Of this year’s class of twenty-nine stu- 
dents, more than one-half follow in the 
same line. 

Since passing his eightieth birthday, 
Thomas Carlyle has come forth from his 
hermitage at Chelsea, and is often seen in 
public. Within a few weeks he has at- 
tended Prof. Tyndall's wedding, Lady Au- 
gusta Stanley's funeral, and the Mayor of 
London’s literary banquet. At the latter, 
on the 6th inst., Browning, Swinburne, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Froude, and Lord Houghton 
were also present. 

Mrs. Sartoris, daughter of President 
Grant, has lost her little daughter, who 
died recently, in London. The death took 
place on the second anniversary of the 
mother’s marriage, and it will make of that 
anniversary the saddest of all the days of the 





year to her—and of a life-time. There will be 
no silver wedding for the child, nor golden 
wedding either. Fathers seldom forget the 
little departed—mothers, never. 

Dom Pedro's visit to Roston was charac- 
terized by the good sense which has marked 
his sojourn in this country. He left the 
Emperor of Brazil at home and came to 
study our institutions. While in this city 
he made the most of his time, and among 
other Boston notions he met some of the 
Radicals at Mrs. John T. Sargent’s. Among 
the guests on that occasion at this hospit- 
able house were John G. Whittier and 
Wendell Phillips. 

“The Physical Basis of Immortality,” 
by Antoinette Brown Blackwell, is an un- 
commonly thoughtful volume of some 
three hundred pages, handling with skill 
and candor and power the facts of science 
—material and spiritual—with the intent to 
ascertain whether or no science, properly 
so-called, does warrant the assured convie- 
tion of our personal immortality. The 
book does great credit to the writer, and 
will do good. — Advance. 

A correspondent of the New York World, 
writing from Washington June 10th, says 
that a large number of Congressmen left 
that day for Cinninnati, and ‘‘that one liquor 
firm here has furnished upwards of $1,500 
worth of wines to the special trains which 
have left during the past twenty-four hours,” 
In justice to the Southern delegations, in 
which a number of colored men are found, 
it should be added that they tarried in 
Washington till the next day. 

The Phi Beta Kappa society connected 
with the Methodist College at Middletown, 
Connecticut, has chosen two ladies among 
the new members from the senior class 
of this year. Some of the boys are talk- 
ing in a very silly way and are making 
fools of themselves by throwing out sense- 
less threats—of declining their elections. 
In their sober, second thought they will 
be ashamed of themselves. In the mean 
time the friends of co-education rejoice 
at this step forward. 

One of the extortion cases recently ex- 
posed is that of Miss Sweet, the Chicago 
Pension Agent, who testified before the civ- 
il service commission, aud produced recipts 
to show, that she had paid some $3000 to 
David Blakely, former Pension Agent, and 
Bb. H. Campbell, United States Marshal at 
Chicago, who is General Babcock’s father- 
in-law, in consideration of receiving and 
holding her office, and the payments she 
has made to these and other parties, with 
her office expenses, have exceeded the sala- 
ry by $2000! 

The schoolmaster in Congress, Seelye of 
Massachusetts, proposes a plan to educate 
rather than exterminate the red men. He 
has introduced a bill in the House, author- 
izing the President to select annually, twen- 
ty Indian children or youths, between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen, who shall be 
furnished by the government with a five 
years’ course of instruction, at a cost not 
exceeding $500 each, for the purpose of 
fitting them to enter, and to aid their tribes, 
upon the duties and responsibilities of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

The earlier students at Oberlin, will hear 
with a certain sense of loss and regret that 
“it is now a settled question Tappan Hall 
can not be inhabited much longer. Its 
time of usefulaess is passed. “It has 
served its day and generation.” The build- 
ing is old and crazy, and cannot be used asa 
rooming hall without much danger to the 
inmates.” The old memories and associa- 
tions with it will remain. But Oberlin will 
hardly seem itself to some whose recita- 
tions for years were heard in Tappan Hall, 
when it was the only building in the square. 

Secretary Bristow has written to a Massa- 
chusetts friend: “I have not sought, nor 
can I consent to seek by any means, my 
own advancement; nor am I willing to do 
any act, or take any step, to place myself 
before the public as a candidate for office. 
Iam quite content to discharge as well as I 
can the duties of the office which I now 
hold.” “Expressions of confidence and 
support from citizens of Massachusetts are 
peculiarly grateful to me, because they come 
from an enlightened and patriotic commu- 
nity upon which I have no claims, personal 
or official.” 

The meeting on Wednesday last to rescue 
the Old South church from destruction was 
fully attended and the speeches were stir- 
ring and eloquent. But the old landmark 
can be saved not by words but deeds. It is 
the solid cash that can alone do the work. 
Let then those who are so eager to have the 
proprietors of the church give up their hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, put their 
hands into their own pockets. Let no man 
or woman who refuses to contribute again 
complain at modern vandalism. Hereafter 
they should hold their tongue both in shame 
and silence. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, the oldest physician 
in Salem, Mass., died on Sunday night last, 
aged eighty-five. He was a graduate of 
Harvard College of the year 1814, and had 
among his illustrous class-mates the late 
President James Walker, by whose invita- 
tion seven of the eight survivors dined to- 
gether at commencement time in 1874, on 
the sixteenth anniversary of their gradua- 








tion. He went to Salem as a practicing 
physician in 1818. He continued to prac- 
tice till 1860. His name was a household 
word and his advice was widely sought and 
heeded. He was the father of Rev. Samuel 
Johnson, of the progressive church. 


The superintendent of the London Soci- 
ety’s mission to New Guinea gives a report 
of the first year’s work done by the little 
steamer ‘‘Ellengowan,” presented by Miss 
Baxter, of Dundee. Eight voyages have 
been made to the islands, to Torres Straits 
and to the mainland. A large river called 
‘‘Baxter” has been explored for a distance 
of 90 miles, and ere long another river is to 
be entered, in search of healthy locations 
in the unknown interior of New Guinea, 
The voyaging among reefs unmarked in 
the charts is dangerous, and the little ves- 
sel, considering the variety of service 
required of her, has done admirably well 
By this means the superintendent has been 
enabled to watch over the native teachers, 
carry them supplies regularly, and remove 
them, when suffering from sickness in un- 
healthy localities. Without such a vessel 
it would be impossible to carry on an enter- 
prise among the most difficult in missionary 
annals. 


The Anti-Chinese movement which is so 
intense and bitter in California, where the 
shoe pinches most, has reached Washing- 
ton. The question has become a national 
one. Recently the subject was brought to 
the notice of the Administration by dele- 
gates from the Pacific coast, and was re- 
ferred some days since to the Attorney- 
General for lis opinion. Judge Taft is 
preparing an opinion on tne subject. which 
will shortly be submitted to the Cabinet. 
He is reported as saying that he does not 
see how the general Government can inter- 
fere to prevent the landing on our shores of 
the better class of Chinese, any more than 
it can prevent the immigaation of persons 
of any other nationality. Such a course 
would be in opposition to the well-estab- 
lished policy of this country, of extending a 
welcome to all immigrants. The Judge, 
however, has no doubt of the right of the 
Government to interfere to prevent the im- 
migration of these Chinese criminals to this 
country or the importation of Chinese pros- 
titutes, or women of immorai uses. 

The Prince of Wales's visit to India is 
likely to result in some important reforms 
in that country. Mr. Conway, in his last 
letter from London, says: ‘‘At one of the 
reviews in India the Prince observed an 
Englishman pushing a native aside from 
his standing-place, and he in a very marked 
way dispatched a messenger to say that such 
conduct was exceedingly distasteful to him, 
This rebuke to the normal selfishness and 
insolence of the English in India has pro- 
duced an excellent effect. The Prince also 
gave £1,000 to the local charities of Cal- 
cutta. But more important than these in- 
cidents, perhaps, is the fact that the old re- 
strictions placed upon women in India were 
relaxed in such a way that they can hardly 
be so severe hereafter. For the first time 
the women were liberated from the hard 
Walls of the zenana, and were soon in open 
carriages, unveiled, enjoying with rapture 
the fireworks and other festivities. The 
women were given to understand that this 
unprecedented freedom was granted at the 
express desire of the Prince, and he will 
always be regarded by them as their libera- 


tor.” 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMes PyLe. None genuine 
without. 2iw4 


A Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, re- 
quires immediate attention, as neglect oftentimes 
results in some incurable Lung Disease. ‘Brown's 
Bronchial Trochex”’ will almost invariably give relief. 


Country Residence in Dorchester to let, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, 16 rooms, furnace, gas, water, 
modern improvements, stationary tubs, barn and sta- 
ble, 34% acres, abundance of fruit, grass and shade, 
first-class neighborhood, fine view, good garden, one 
of the most beautiful situations in Boston. Four 
miles from the State House, 15 minutes by cars to 
business center of the city.—Will be rented at a rea- 
sonable price 7 afamily about to visit Europe. For 
particulars apply to Ropert E. APTHORP, 

40 Water Street, Room 11. 


WORTH KNOWING! WHAT ? 

How to color, recolor, and restore any faded or 
dingy fabrics or fancy articles. Very full directions 
are given with every package of LEAMON’s ANILINE 
Dyes for all such uses. Nothing can excel the ease 
and certainty with which these brilliant meee can be 
used. With almost no trouble many articles can be 
made as good as new, and thus Ladies can make a 
great saving. Silks, Woolens, and Cottons take splen- 


did color. Give them a trial. Use Leamon’s Dyes. 
4w2t 





G.B. ULLMAN & CO., send Cards to every State 
and Territory in the Union, and every Province in the 
Dominion of Canada, also to Europe. Their reputa- 
tion for fine work has grawn almost world-wide. 
They have just received the following letter from a 
city in Europe, which shows to what extent their 

eputation has gone:— 

A EGawrs.— Your name has been handed me as the 
best house in America for Cards. It youn can offer 
me good terms, I can send you large orders, as Amer- 
ican printing is betterand cheaper than English.” 
See advertisement. lw25 





Mrs. C. W. Tuaver has taken a large old-fash- 
ioned house in Leominster, and would like afew cou- 
ple of gentiemen and ladies for the summer. The 
rooms are large and airy. One on the first floor is a 
nice large room that might suit one who could not 
easily goup stairs. They are all well furnished wit 
modern bed-room sets. “Mrs. Thayer is a nice house- 
keeper, and would study the comfort of her boarders. 
The place is in the centre of the town, three min- 
utes’ walk to church, Post oftice, Depot, and ten min- 
utes’ walk to a beautiful grove. Her terms for board 
would probably be from six to eight dollars per week, 
according to room 
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“ROCK OF AGES.” 





BY MARY BAKER GLOVER. 





O’er the hushed harp-strings of the Soul 
There swept a strain 

Low, sad and sweet, whose music stole 
Away all pain, 

And woke a white-winged angel throng 
Of thoughts illumed 

By faith, and breathed in raptured song 
With love perfumed. 

And in this unveiled presence grew 
My burdens light— 

I knew the cross would lead me to 
A life of right. 

Not from this earthly scene afar, 
But nearer Thee, 

Father, where thine own children are 
And love to be. 

Then, when the troubled, dangerous sea 
Again I walked, 

Christ walked with me the Galilee: 
I wept, Christ talked, 

And led me safely to the rock 
Upon life's shore, 

*Gainst which the winds and waves may shock 
O nevermore. 

Since then I trust no broken reed 
Doctrine or clan: 

In weal or woe this is my creed— 
To work for man; 

My prayer, some good I now begin, 
The sick to heal, 

Or teach the sinner out of sin, 
The heart to feel. 


Lynn, Mass. 
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THE MILLINER. 


Make her work harder, she is but a milliner. 
How dare she complain hard work is killing her? 
Aged seventeen, and in a consumption! 
Some law should be made to punish presumption. 
Make her work harder! her mother, poor creature, 
Is paralytic in each limb and feature. 
In such a condition she should be willing, 
To work day and night to obtain but a shilling. 
Make her work harder! she dwells in a kitchen, 
And people who live by their hemming and stitching, 
Must keep on working, for breakfast and dinner, 
Or go without clothes and get thinner and thinner. 
Harder they made her work, harder than ever, 
Then came across her path a practiced deceiver, 
One young and wealthy, who, smiling upon her, 
First gained her affections and then her dishonor! 
Of course he forsook her: a creature so tender, 
Who in this wide world would care to defend her? 
Down with her, down with her! lower and lower, 
In a few weeks her o!d mother won't know her. 
Bright are her young eyes, delighting beholders, 
Her hair falls in ringlets over her shoulders: 
Down with her, down with her! lower and lower! 
Till only the vilest acknowledge they know her. 
God! what a wreck of a creature so dutiful! 
God! what a wreck of a creature so beautiful! 
Purchase a shrond, her pale face to lie in; 
Take her away! the victim is dying! 
—Exchange. 

— >? 
DEATH CAROL. 


BY WALT WHITMAN, 

Come lovely and soothing Death, 

Uudulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriv- 
ing, 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later, delicate Death. 

Praised be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curi- 
ous; 

And for love, sweet love—But praise! praise! praise! 

For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding Death. 

Dark Mother, always gliding near, with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest wel- 
come? 

Then I chant it for thee—I glorify thee above all; 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, 
come unfalteringly. 

Approach, strong Deliveress! 

When it is so—when thou hast taken them, I joyous- 
ly sing the dead, 

Lost in the loving, floating ocean of thee, 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O Death. 

From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose, saluting thee—adornments 
and feastings for thee; 

And the sights of the open landscape, and the high- 
spread sky, are fitting, 

And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful 
night. 

The night, in silence, under many a star; 

The ocean shore, and the husky whispering wave, 
whose voice I know; 

And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well-veil'd 
Death, 

And the body gratefully nest 





g close tothee. 





Over the tree-tops.I float thee a song! 
Over the rising and sinking waves—over the myriad 
fields, and the prairies wide; 
Over the dense-pack'd cities all, and the teeming 
wharves and ways, | 
I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee, O Death! 
— Leaves of Grass. 


— ee ——— 
FOUND DEAD. 


RY ANNIE F, BURBANK. 
Dead, silent and cold! Found there on the snow, 

Her thin hand and her icy face: 

Her cheek half veiied by the glossy flow 
Of her unbound hair. The golden glow 

Of the eastern sun lighting all the place, 
Dead! only last night she was in the town, 

Her life shining out of her wild brown eyes; 
Tramping with restless feet up and down, 
While goodly women drew back scarf and gown 

From her garments’ touch, in cold surprise. 
Did she care for the glance of proud disdain, 

For the ribald jest and laughter loud’ 

Did the red of her cheek take a deeper stain, 
Her heart know a touch of Womanly pain, 

Jostled and scoffed at there in the crowd? 
Dead, silent and cold! We never can know 

How her weary feet sank at last by the way: 
How on her pillow of pure white snow, 

The tender-eyed stars looking down on her woe, 

Like a child on its mother’s breast she lay. 
Unwomanly, sad, was the life she led, 

But away in the past her soul was white; 

And lying there now so still and dead. 
The sunlight crowning her fallen head, 

It is sweet to think she has found the light. 
Let mothers only her poor hands fold.— 

Mothers with daughters young and fair,— 
With tender fingers they"l] smooth the gold 
Of her silken locks. She now so cold, 











Was somebody’s child—was some mother's care. 
And fathers with sons that are strong and brave, 
Let them drop on her face a manly tear; 
Let them stand with bowed heads beside her grave, 
Vowing with God's help their sons to save,— 
Ah! some father’s son has brought her here! 
— The Record. 
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SeTHEL’S JOURNEY. 
BY ELIZABETH B, POTTER. 

The snow was drifting against the win- 
dows which revealed the gray clouds, made 
more dismal by the approaching night. 
There was a hurried running to and fro in 
the Hampton household, as two pale-faced 
women hastily packed a leather valise, most- 
ly with articles of a man’s attire. 

The two women were sisters, with dis- 
parity of years between them, being respec- 
tively, the oldest and youngest of a numer- 


| ous family. At the death of the parents, 


Alice, the eldest, had cast her lot with 
Ethel, lately married, who was an enchant- 
ing creature, 

“With soul pure and true, 

Made of spirit, fire and dew.” 


It did not seem possible that Ethel with 
her transcendent beauty and airy grace, 
could ever come in conflict with life’s rough 
elements, subservient to the drudgeries of 
mere existence; instead, she seemed to be 
created for the life of ‘‘lilies which toil not,” 
or, like the pictured ideal of an artist, 
framed and placed ina fitting position of 
light, to be the admiration of all beholders. 

So immortal appeared her youth that one 
could scarcely believe her to be the mother 
of the three children, ranging in ages from 
five years to the chubby toddler of scarce- 
ly twelve months old who were at that 
present time taking advantage of their moth- 
er’s and aunt’s preoccupied state of mind 
to explore forbidden depths in bureau-draw- 
ers, indiscriminately throwing a medley of 
articles on the floor. 

That very afternoon, a telegram had been 
received by Ethel, that her husband, Joseph 
Hampton, was probably dying and request- 
ing her immediate presence. 

Since the arrival of the message, the two 
sisters had seduously avoided looking in 
each other's eyes, asif, by that artifice, they 
could cheat themselves of the knowledge 
that the thing, the undefinable terror, which 
had haunted them of late, had at last act- 
ually fallen on them with a paralyzing blow. 
They were gentle born and bred, and had 
lofty ideas of woman's reverence and sub- 
mission; their father had been a very pros- 
perous man, ever exacting, and receiving the 
homage due a husband and father from wife 
and children; he had made it the labor and 
pride of his life that his daughters should 
be well provided for; and when, after his 
death, his estate was divided, it did seem in 
all human probability, that the generous 
portions of Alice and Ethel would be sufti- 
cient to guarantee their well-being through 
life. 

But Heaven knows that it has been, and 
still will be, the fate of some women to im- 
plicitly surrender love, happiness and money 
into the keeping of men who are not wor- 
thy of the trust, and whose incapability of 
success is apparent to all excepting to the 
deluded victim. It was perfectly natural 
that Ethel and Alice should take Joseph 
Hampton for what he professed to be—their 
guardian and protector. Was he not made 
to be these by law and nature? He was a 
man of commanding presence, with that en- 
thusiastic belicf in himself which generally 
inspires the same opinion in the unsophisti- 
cated. It was not until repeated failures 
on his part, to gather in that which he had 
so lavishly sown of their money—not until 
only a pitiful remnant of their inheritance 
was left, that vague doubts arose; yet, even 
then, they resolutely closed their mental 
eyes and would not acknowledge their idol- 
ized man had fallen from the high pedestal 
where they were wont to wership him; but, 
woman-like, they compassionated him be- 
cause he was so unfortunate. Yet, as they 
descended the scale of fortune, and became 
obliged to practice sordid economies, occa- 
sionally encountering actual want, the con- 
viction gradually pressed them that there 
was to be a future in which Joseph Hamp- 
ton would be incapable of providing for his 
family. 

With all his deficiencies of character, 
there was one clement which Joseph Hamp- 
ton did not lack; namely, faith. He was 
always on the brink of a fortune. He had 
lately heard of some speculations which had 
impressed his fancy, and he had pictured 
his hopes \Yefore the two women in such 
glowing colors, that the result was his de- 
parture to the wonderful promise-land with 
every available dollar in his pocket, which 
could be gleaned from the sisters’ posses- 
sions; while they, poor things, were consol- 
ing themselves by cheerfully repeating max- 
ims like these, ‘‘It is the darkest just before 
the dawn,” ‘‘Nothing ventured, nothing 
won.” 

Then the prayers—those prayers poured 
out as each sister knelt alone in the dark- 
ness, petitioning blessings for the absent 
one; the depth and the pathos of them, can 
only be known to the Lord, who knoweth 
all things. And this was the answer—their 
idol was dying, perhaps dead. 

“If it were not for the children, Ethel, 











dear, 1 would go with you,” said Alice trem- 
ulously ; “it is a terrible journey to goalone.” 

‘A terrible journey,” repeated Ethel me- 
chanically, with a far-off look in her beau- 
tiful eyes. Then, witha sigh, recovering 
herself, she said, ‘It would be useless, Alice; 
you can serve me best by staying with the 
children.” 

A few hours later, and the young wife 
was out in the stormy night alone; at least, 
so it seemed to her; for what claims or com- 
panionship had she with the drowsy or sleep- 
ing passengers around her? This swift 
whirling through an unknown, wintry land- 
scape, darkened by storm and night she, in 
her desponding mood, likened as typical of 
her future life; and when the conductor de- 
manded her ticket, she wondered if she 
would be always able, as now, to show her 
passport on the road of life, thereby prov- 
ing her right to a seatin existence. As 
to her husband, from the moment she had 
received the telegram, she had thought of 
him as one dead; that henceforth there was 
neither hope nor succor to come through 
him, and she mentally counted what yet re- 
mained to her—life, inexperience, three help- 
less children, but not so much as a shel- 
ter to call theirown. Then the thought of 
Alice, left in absolute poverty, smote her 
with keenest grief. 

The night’s journey came to an end, and 
in the clear sun of a winter’s morning, Ethel 
bent over the dead face of her husband; 
wailing sob after sob, a requiem for the 
brief, happy years of her married life. For 
a moment the hard, worldly men about her 
were touched by the sight of a woman’s de- 
votion, and then they passed slowly out to 
leave her alone with her dead. 

For an hour or two Ethel gave herself to 
the past and present; then with a Spartan 
coolness, she emerged from the chamber of 
Ceath, ready to begin her warfare with that 
great tyrant of life—immediate necessity. 
She found that Joseph's hotel bill of nearly 
a week was unpaid, and that his pocket- 
book was empty, with nothing about his 
person to indicate value received. 

It is best not to scrutinize human actions 
too closely; perhaps, if Ethel had been ugly 
or old, the landlord would all the same have 
liquidated Joseph's indebtedness to him, and 
as willingly have rendered his services in 
burying the dead man in that portion of the 
city cemetery set apart for strangers. It 
taxed Ethel’s resources to the utmost, to pur- 
chase a plain coffin. She had none to whom 
she could apply for aid; her husband’s peo- 
ple could not, and her own kindred would 
not assist her; they were long ago highly in- 
censed at Alice and Ethel for permitting 
their money to disappear so rapidly; and 
the two women had paid the cost of their 
tidelity to the unfortunate Joseph, by drop- 
ping all connection with their relatives. 

Now, that the crisis had come, Ethel was 
firmly brave. She would face poverty 


squarely. The house in which she had no. 


more ownership should be given up, the 
furniture sold, allexcepting the piano which 
Joseph, with a flourish, had presented to 
her as abirthday gift, paid for with her own 
money. The piano must be kept, for it was 
the art which Ethel proposed should bear 
her over the flood of desolation rising about 
her. She would rent acouple of rooms, and 
teach music. 

To her astonishment, she found in settling 
her husband’s affairs, that nearly every gro- 
cery and store in the town had claims against 
Joseph. Her neighbor, Mr. Seifert, a gen- 
ial, elderly bachelor, finding how things 
were going, informed Ethel there was a law 
for the protection of women, and that, as 
the furniture had been the gift of her father, 
it could not be touched for the benefit of 
her husband's creditors. But Ethel declar- 
ed with flashing eyes, that every honest debt 
should be paid. 

**Pretty, and as high mettled as Fan, my 
blooded mare,” commented the old bache- 
lor; ‘but Ithink, Mrs. Hampton, that at the 
end of the journey you will not carry your 
head so high.” 

“The road is uneven, Mr. Seifert,” said 
Ethel, ‘‘and in crossing some narrow stream 
I may go under, like Truth in the bottom of 
the well,” and witharch, mock humility she 
made alow, old-fashioned courtesy to Mr. 
Seifert. 

There were serious obstacles in the way of 
Ethel’s career as a music teacher which her 
inexperience had not foreseen. The town 
was too small to admit of many pupils, and 
she had to contend for the few with a man 
who called himself a ‘‘professor’— his 
youth, his curling locks, his suavity 
were much to irresistible to the young lady 
students of music for Ethel’s advantage; 
and the few whom Ethel taught were not 
sufficient to defray Ethel’s small expenses. 
She and Alice consulted together and came 
to the decision that a change of some kind 
must be made. But what were they to do? 
Dressmaking, teaching, millinery, keeping 
boarders, these were the four cardinal roads 
of entrance for destitute women; each was 
earnestly surveyed by the sisters, and that 
of teaching was chosen as being the most 
congenial. 

For eight weeks Ethel diligently review- 
ed her partially forgotten school books, at 
the end of which time she presented herself 
before the school examiners, a body of men 
said to be very intellectual and extremely 





zealous in the cause of education; they con- 
demned Ethel as not possessing the requisite 
essentials for teaching the A B C class in the 
primary department for which she had ap- 
plied. 

She had never feltso thoroughly humilia- 
ted as at that moment, for, until then, she 
had firmly believed in her ability to teach 
infants, but a competent body of men had 
decided otherwise. For an instant she was 
dismayed and her proud head drooped, 
then, with a haughty disdain on her face 
and a resolve sparkling in her handsome 
eyes, she walked home with a firm step. To 
Alice she related her defeat, exclaiming, ‘I 
wil! not be beaten down, there is an avenue 
open and I will walk in it even if all my old 
ideas of gentility go to wreck. Labor is 
honorable; I will sell the piano, and with 
the proceeds, move from this place and take 
in washing.” 

“Take in washing!” cried Alice, horri- 
fied. Then moaning and wringing her 
hands, she wailed: ‘‘Alas; has it come to 
this? Our father, if he knew, could not 
rest in his grave.” 

‘Dear Alice” said Ethel, throwing her 
arms about her sister, ‘‘your distress is more 
tome thanthe hardship. Trust to me, for I 
think I have a plan that will in a degree 
make us comfortable.” 

*‘But we shall lose caste,” moaned Alice; 
‘‘we shall be no better than the poor, toiling 
creatures aroud us,” 

“And why,” asked Ethel musingly, 
“should we try to be exclusive? Not one 
of Adam’s or Eve’s descendants were ex- 
empted from the curse. It clings to us all, 
either in one shape or another; toil, igno- 
rance, or sin.” 

Alice by turns laughed and wept hysteri- 
cally, and derisively figured the regal Ethel 
bending over a washtub. 

“Why not,” said Ethel airily? ‘I shall 
be another Venus rising from an ocean of 
billowy foam.” 

But, for the first time in her life, Alice 
was not to be won over to Ethel’s wishes. 
This ‘‘taking in washing” was a disgrace to 
be avoided at any cost. In her pertubation 
she applied to Mr. Seifert for advice how 
best to thwart Ethel’s absurd plan. Mr. 
Seifert was quite overcome by the astound - 
ing intelligence, and puffed and blew, in his 
wrath, at the ‘‘beggarly committee” denying 
a woman like Mrs. Hamptona school. Fair- 
ly overwhelmed by the urgent necessity of 
doing something, and probably, because, 
man-like, he,could think of nothing better 
to overcome the difficulties all around, he 
abruptly ended by proposing marriage to 
Alice, assuring her that her sister and chil- 
dren should ever find a home beneath his 
roof. 

Without an answer Alice fled precipitate- 
ly home, feeling the more mortified as it 
was evident that Mr. Seifert, until the mo- 
ment of his proposal, had never thought of 
marrying her. 

Fora long time after, Ethel was puzzled 
to account for the queer, constrained de- 
portment of Mr. Seifertand Alice whenever 
they met, also for the sudden resignation of 
Alice to her plan, albeit the resignation 
wore the air of martyrdom. 

The piano had been purchised seven years 
previously at the price of one thousand dol- 
lars, but Ethel did not expect to realize 
more than five hundred from the sale of it, 
but Mr. Seifert said he knew a good toned 
instrument whenever he heard it, and if she 
chose to exchange it for some property of 
his, said property consisting of a lot with a 
cottage of three rooms in an ajoining town— 
why then he would take the piano at its ori- 
ginal cost. 

Ethei wanted to act womanly; in fact, 
she meant to be dignified in her dealings; to 
show the world a woman could transact 
business with the same nonchalance as a 
man; but she was quite thrown off her guard 
by this unexpected offer, and, instead of 
trying to make a better bargain, or investi- 
gating title deeds, as doubtless a man would 
have done, she ran up to Mr. Seifert and af- 
fectionately patted his arm and caressingly 
called him ‘‘dear old fellow.” 

Not so with Alice, her coolness would 
have delighted the advocates of women’s 
fitness for commerce, and in reply to Ethel’s 
exclamation that she had not thanked Mr. 
Seifert for his generosity; she merely said: 

“A bargain is a bargain; Mr. Seifert de- 
sires to sell his cottage; we our piano; if 
we agree to exchange property equally, do 
you call that a case of kindness on either 
side?” 

‘But it is a favor,” cried the irrepressible 
Ethel, ‘‘and I hope I shall never be mean 
enough to disown a favor.” 

Ethel found her newly acquired property 
in, as the geographers say, ‘‘a thriving, 
commercial town,” in the suburbs, but in a 
quiet neighborhood. The cottage was some- 
what dilapidated, the yard barren of tree or 
shrub, but, to quote geography again, ‘‘with 
good water facilities,” and, as Ethel enthu- 
siastically said on her first inspection of the 
premises. ‘‘there was a vast amount of Ca- 
pabilities.” 

Mr. Seifert, at parting with Ethei, had 
advised her to relinquish the idea of being 
a laundress, and seek other employment 
more congenial. 

“TI cannot teach, you know,” she replied, 
playfully, ‘‘What the head cannot do the 








hands must. Writing, sewing, standing in 
a store from morning till night, I am not 
sure they are not more burdensome than 
even washing. No; I am resolved to wash 
my robes clean—to come off conqueror in 
white robes.” 

“I always did admire your pluck,” said 
Mr. Seifert. ‘‘You put me in mind of Fan; 
and, blame me, Miss Alice,” turning apolo- 
getically to her, ‘if I don’t begin to believe 
she will win the race and come through the 
journey all right.” 

‘Thank you,” said Ethel, gaily. ‘Mind, 
1 thank you for the compliment, not the 
comparison. I believe that your ideals of 
women and horses are about the same.” 

‘That may be,” he replied, sententiously; 
‘there can be nothing better, either in ani- 
mals or men and women, than pluck and 
obedience to a higher power. And mind, I 
do do not say a stronger, but a higher 
power. . 

Ethel meant, as soon as she had obtained 
sufficient employment, to hire one or two 
German women, and establish a laundry on 
asmall scale. She dressed herself plainly, 
and started forth in search of employment; 
but when was beauty ever disguised by cal- 
ico? She bethought herself of the leading 
hotel. If she could secure its patronage, 
she would be at once established in her 
laundry scheme. She entered the ladies’ 
parlor and inquired for the proprietor. He 
soon entered, in company witha gentleman. 
With much inward trepidation Ethel an- 
nounced her errand. Both men for an in- 
stant scrutinized her from head to foot; 
and before the proprietor could reply, the 
other exclaimed, “By Jove! It’s a shame 
for such a woman to be around soliciting 
for washing to do.” 

Ethel arose, and with severe dignity said, 
“TI did not call to see you, sir.” 

‘‘More is the pity,” replied he, with pro- 
voking nonchalance; ‘it might have been 
better worth your while, if you had. No 
offense to you, either,” slapping the pro- 
prietor’s shoulder, ‘The fact is,” address- 
ing Ethel, “I am Woodward, the mer- 
chant; and I have for some time been think- 
ing I might make my sales a third larger, if 
I employed a handsome woman to try on 
the cloaks and shawls.. You see the ugly, 
awkward, women would think they would 
have the same effect on them.” 

‘Lam no puppet,” said Ethel, haughtily; 
“a manikin would answer your purpose as 
well; besides, I repeat, I did not come to 
see you, and if the proprietor will please 
answer my question, I shall be glad to es- 
cape. 

‘That is the way with all your handsome 
women,” said the merchant; ‘‘they are in- 
clined to be a little devilish.” 

Ethel rose with rising color, and walked 
hastily toward the door. 

‘Come, reconsider,” urged Woodward: 
“T will give you a salary of a thousand dol- 
lars a year.” 

Ethel deigned no reply, and the proprie- 
tor, following her through the hall, apolo- 
gized for Woodward's rudeness. But as he 
and his family boarded at the hotel, he 
could not afford to offend him. She might 
be sure of the hotel’s laundry patronage. 

Ethel promptly declined it; then she 
walked home in an exceedingly wretched 
state of mind. What had she done? Quar- 
reled with her bread and butter. Two op- 
portunities had been offered her, and she 
had rejected both, because the manner had 
offended her. Was it wise for a woman 
with three children, dependent on her exer- 
tions for their daily food, to be so fastidi- 
ous? Then she indignantly recalled the 
merchant’s looks, and with tingling blood, 
vowed she would subject herself no more 
to such insults. 

She entered the Daily Journal office, and 
left the following notice: 

*‘Wanted.—At Merlyn Street, No. 99, 
two German girls. They must be good 
washers and ironers,”’ 

The result was that. before three o'clock 
the next day, Ethel had her preliminary 
arrangements made. It was to be a co-op- 
erative concern. Katrina and Grethen were 
to do the work, and give Ethel two-thirds 
of the proceeds. They even furnished the 
money for tubs, wringers, and various other 
articles. It was astonishing how those ¢wo 
girls brought in the washings. They felt no 
hesitancy and had an interest in asking for 
employment. It came so fast that another 
and another had to be added to the firm. 
The laundry was a success, It came to em- 
ploy a dozen women and two half-grown 
boys. It took Ethel nine years before she 
dared to withdraw, lest she should lack the 
means of livelihood. When she sold out 
her interest to Katrina, who had never de- 
serted her, she had five thousand dollars, 
all told. 

Mr. Seifert visited them at that time, and 
told Ethel that in his opinion she looked as 
well as ever, and was over the roughest 
part of her journey. It came about very 
unexpectedly, I am told, but would you be- 
lieve it? It was Ethel whom Mr. Seifert 
married, instead of Alice. 

It does not appear as if adversity could 
ever again touch Ethel or her children. 
Alice is very contented to have Mr. Seifert 
as a brother-in-law instead of a husband ; 
yet, notwithstanding her old-maidish pro- 
clivities, she defers and has such reverence 
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for the judgment of Mr. Seifert, that he is 
in danger of being made to think he isa 
more sagacious man than he really is. 
Ethel says she is determtned that her two 
daughters shall have the benefit of her ex- 
perience, and be taught some useful, hon- 
orable avocation in which they can rely on 
themselver. Mr. Seifert shakes his head 


and says, laughingl}, ‘It will all end in | 


marriage.” 

Ethel and Alice both emphatically reply 
that marriage ought not to be the sole 
luminary in Woman's horizon; so, there 
being two against one, Mr. Seifert remains 
silent. 

—_—— owe 


CENTENNIAL CRIMES AGAINST WOMEN 


The following cheerful items are clipped 
from a single number of the Philadelphia 
Daily Press. Yet women are asked to take 
part in the celebration of their subjugation. 

‘John O'Conner was convicted of assault 
and battery upon his wife.” 

“Two small boys, named James Roope 
and Charles Gildy, were held in $500 bail 
each onthe charge of committing an assault 
and battery upon a little colored girl named 
Celestine Elias on Tuesday afternoon in Dean 
Street. 


“Cecilia Woods, forty years of age, was 


found dead yesterday in the second story of 
No. 724Cullen Street. The Coroner's in 
quest will decide whether death was caused 
by liquor or violence.” 

“Our readers will remember the case of 


Dr. Schuck, who some weeks ago, at his | 


home on Bouvier Street above Oxford, killed 
his wife and then shot himself. After the 
burial it appeared that he had another wife 
still living, who came from Cincinnati, and 
fully identified his picture as that of her 
husband, and witnesses proved the marriage. 
It now appears that Schuck had still another 
wife, who came to this city yesterday.” 

“Last night two police officers carried to 
the Pennsylvania Hospital a woman named 
Catharine Sheridan, living on Ashbury Street 
below South, who was badly injured by her 
husband at their home. He knocked her 
down, kicked, and beat her dreadfully, al- 
though she was about to become a mother, 
and her only escape was to jump out of a 
second-story window, which she did with- 
out breaking any limbs. She begged that 
her husband be not arrested, as they have 
six children, nearly all small, and with him 
locked up and her so badly injured, they 
would be helpless.”’ 

‘Kate Harvey yesterday attempted to 
commit suicide by taking chloroform, but 
was restored to consciousness. This is her 
second attempt to take her life. She says 
she was married to James 8. Lee, who has 
a wife and three children in Brooklyn, sup- 
posing that he was unmarried. He has de- 
serted her, and Miss Harvey's parents have 
turned her from their home. A warrant 
has been issued for Lee's arrest, and the wo- 
man has been sent to the House of the Good 
Shepherd.” 

“The first sensation upon the Centennial 
grounds occurred yesterday in an attempted 
suicide by a lady representing herself as the 
wife of one of the guards on duty near the 
large organ in the Main Exhibition Building. 
At about eleven o'clock in the morning she 
visited the place, and, after a brief conver- 
sation with the guard referred to, deliber- 
ately swallowed the contents of a small vial 
of laudanum. She then walked to the wo- 
men’s waiting-room, where, becoming sud- 
denly faint she told one of the colored wo- 
men in attendance she had taken poison, but 
did not want it known. The officers being 
notified, the lady was at once removed to 
the medical department, where she was at- 
tended by Dr. H. C. Wood, and by the ap- 
plication of a stomach pump, emetics and 
other remedies, prevented from accomp- 
lishing her rash purpose. She finally re- 
covered sufficiently to be able to converse 
intelligibly, and informed our reporter that 
her home was in Auburn, New York, where 
she had resided with her husband, where he 
left her and, with her step-son, came to 
Philade[phia, where he was passing off his 
boy as his brother, and represented him- 
self asa single man. She gave her name as 
Mary A. Bogardus, vce Mrs. Thomas Perry, 
and that after several ineffectual efforts to 
obtain an interview with her husband, she 
succeeded in speaking to him yesterday, and 
then told him if he would not go with her 
alive he could go with her when she was 
dead, and drank the poison.” 

= #?>e 
HONOR TO SPEAKER HUSTED. 

Eprrors JouRNAL:—I am a resident of 
the state of New York, and am the mother 
of both sons and daughters; one of whom re 
sides in the city of New York, and others are 
there from time. Since the announcement 
of the project to license Prostitution in that 
city, my mind has been greatly exercised 
lest the infamous work should be accom- 
plished. I am aware that designs are often 
planned with haste and secrecy, and all 
means, fair or foul, used to complete the 
mischief; that great wrongs are sometimes 
“framed into law” before the unsuspecting 
public is aware of the character or even the 
existence of the plot. 

But my anxiety on this point is greatly 
relieved for the present, by the prompt and 
straightforward letter of Speaker James W. 
Husted; published in the JournaL of 
March 11. All honorto him for witholding 
his name from the shameful report. Well 
were it for our State,had we more men who 
would dare, not only refuse to sign a pa- 
per, the centents of which are opposed to 
their highest sense of moral rectitude, but 
also to announce publicly their adhesion to 
the more righteous cause. All honor to 
James W. Husted! “May his tribe in- 
crease,” H. M. J. 

Canastota, N. ¥. 
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WONEN IN SOUTH HADLEY 


What can women do? They don't know 
enough to vote, but the y do know how to 
act promptly in danger. In the recent large 
fire at South Hadley, which broke out a 
eight o'clock one Sunday evening, the three 
hundred Mount Holyoke girls formed two 
lines of battle to fight the fire-king. conduct 
ing with a quiet dignity and rea) efficiency 
which was worth seeing, while the teachers 


went up and down the lines, showing them 
how to save their strength, and resting one 
and another by taking their places, until the 
engine from Holyoke arrived, which was 
two long hours. They stood their ground 
Without flagging. passing buckets of water 
from the seminary to the scene of action 


and giving small heed to the idle comments 


of the loafers who gradually gathered, and 
who did the heavy by-standing part of the 
work M. W. 1 


PUNDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 


The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


OO ——— 

“Hear, for I will speak of exceiient 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can atford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. E 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, et It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and nicerations 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia ani 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc. Chapped 
Maids, Face, and indeed all manrer ot 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond's Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains. 

arness or Saddle Chatings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrheea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. : 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. Thix is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond'’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 5 Maidex 
Lane, New York. 











WILL FIND IT TO THEIR ADVANTAGE when 
in need of 
Crockery, Glass, Silver, Tin or Wooden 
Ware, Refrigerators, &c., 
to visit our Store. We have goods suitable for all. 
Our prices always the lowest. We make out estimates 
of the cost of furnishing the above line of goods for 
those who wish to commence Housekeeping. We are 
pleased to show our goods to all, but we never urge 
any one to buy. 
Goods packed suitable to shipto any distance. 
We have ladies for clerks. and our customers will 
always find them kind and willing to show our goods. 
We have no cashier or cash boys. but our clerks will 
sell goods all over our store and take the pay for 
them. x 2m14 
GUY & BROTHERS, 
33 Bedford Street, Boston. 
(Near Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 


DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute. 
108 Kendall Street. Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
larsamonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o’clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
Medical Director. 
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DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cta, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animalia, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beantiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 50for50 cts. Agents wanted, 

Address J. L. PATTEN & ©O., 162 William Street, New York. _ 


Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. n 
t 





BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FRENCH’S 
Commercial College, 


. , , ' 
630 Washington Street, Boston. 

One of the oldest and most complete business col- 
leges in the United States offers young men and wo- 
men a course of practical education which will qualify 
them for first-class positions, and give them 


__A START IN BUSINESS 


etter in many respects than a money capital, and 
Which will soon yield a handsome return. Every 
young man and woman should acquire this special 
educaiton if they desire success in business, 


HUNDREDS OF GRADUATES 


are now filling honorable and remunerative positions 
obtained through our influence. Success on yromo- 
tion come alone to those best qualified. Educated 
labor is required and will sneceed. 

These advantages are within the reach of all. If 
employed days improve the evenings, as there are 
both Day and Evening Sessions. Send or call for 
catalogue 


Charles French, A. M., Principal. 


3m10 
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PERFUME. 
PERFUME FREE, 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that the public will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion totheir new and Popular Perfume, the 

“RAYMOND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low — of 50 ets, per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles? 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington St. 
3m13 


’ 


AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’sS PERFUMES, 75 Cts, 
TS same quantity and quality contained in one 

of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying 
CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 


23 School St., Boston. 
24w4. 


LADIES! 


We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 


ed a retail 
SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 


( ee” 2} 
ay poe 





Patented April 6, 1875. 


THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug. 3, 1875. 
AND OTHER 


Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


? Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all applications for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


CAUTION. 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark, 


were 

















Retail rooms 53 West Street. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Rfewdoos ftom Tremont sine? ~ BOSTON, 
t@™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 

Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 

Office hours from 104 M. to Pp. mM., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6wl1 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors 3ms 








Shoots Darts or Slugs 50 feet perfectly accurate. 


parlor amusement for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


it one may become a dead shot. 





Excellent 
By practice with 
Price, 85 00, including 6 Darts, 


6 Targets, 100 Slugs, Ramrod, Claw, Wrench, and skeleton gun- 


stock. 


$3.00. Bell Targets, 82 00. 


Handsomely nickel-plated, &6 00, 


Black walnut case, 


With the new adjustable arm-rest, which comes with each Pis- 
tol, a lady or hoy may load it with ease, 

Pistol and Target sent by mail on receipt of price and 35 cents 
postage, each, or by express, C. O. D. 


P. O. Box, 2805. 


J. H, AYERS, 


45 High Street, Boston. 


A few of the many Testimonials, 
It is surely ingenious in mechanism, quite accurate in aim, and useful in preparing 
one for the more serious handling of the ordinary rifle. As such, I have no hesitation in 
recommending it as the best Parlor Pistol of which I have knowledge. 


Yours truly, 
Commanding U. s. Army. 


W. T. SHERMAN, Geieral, 


It is a good thing for ladies’ and gentlemen’s amusement, and 1 would advise any 


oné desiring to become a good shot, to practice with it. 


Yours truly. 
Cart. A. H. BOGARDUS. 


Champion wing shot of Ame rica. 








Dr. Tow neend showing the manner of Inhaling. 
Cc UMPTION 


. } , ort ? 
“The fell destroyer of the human race” can” be cured 


by using " i 
OXYGENATED AIR. 

Oxygen is the most potent element permeating the 
ethereal atmosphere. When properly introduced into 
the lungs, itexpels the tubercles and heals diseased 
lobes. Pulmonary Consumption need not prove fa- 
tal if the sufferer will apply OXXGENATED AIR be- 
fore the disease has reached the secondary stage. No 
other remedy known to science wil! reach this disease 
so quickly and effectually as 


OXYGENATED AIR. 


CATARRE can be thoroughly driven 
out of the system by the use of OXYGENATED AIR. 

It is worse than useless to swallow “medicine” into 
the stomach for thie life destroying disease! Snuffs 
and liquid compounds when snuffed into the nostrils, 
destroy the mucous membrane of the nose, and of- 
ten cause congestion, which does much harm. Inhale 

OXYGENATED AIR. 
if you would be healed of this loathsome disease. 
OXYGENATED AIR NEVER FAILS TO CURE 
CATARRH. 

PNEUMONTA is one of the most 
fatal diseases incident to our climate. When all oth- 
er remedies fail, Oxygenated Air will give relief in 
Five Minutes. To those who doubt this statement 
we advise one trial. The moment it is breathed into 
the lungs it gives relief. 

Oxygen will cure this disease whenever the sufferer 
has sufficient strength toinhale the remedy. We ask 
ond, ONE TRIAL to prove what we state. 

OUGHS AND COLDS fr- 
quently lead to Consumption. If OXYGENATED 
AIR is resorted to whena cold first comes on, it may 
be stopped with one inhalation of OXYGENATED 
AIR. Do not cough and strain your lungs, but give 
Ovyygenated Air a trial and be convinced that nature's 
remedy will give instant relief after drugs and medi- 


cines fail. 
ELTEERIA can be cured by in- 

haling OXYGENATED AIR! 
his disease always yields to this treatment, and 
when breathed into the lungs two or three times, the 
patient is relieved and a cure cffected in two or three 
days; often in asmanyhours. There has never been 
one case where Oxygenated Air failed to cure this dis- 
ease. Physicians pronounce it a never failing remedy 
for Diphtheria. 
ASTHMA baffles the skill of the best 
practitioners in the land. it cannot be reached by 
medicines, and only yields to Oxygen after repeated 
doses. OXYGENATED AIR is one of the best rem- 
edies known for this suffocating malady. It will cure 
if followed up for several months. It always affords 

relief in the most severe cases. 
DYSPEPSIA is carrying its victims 
to the grave by thousands. The stomach is ‘‘nature’s 
laboratory” and when poisoned with improper food 
and exhausted from over-taxation it must have REST 
as well as medicine. OXYGENATED AIR gives tone, 
life and vitality to this organ, causing every other or 

gan of thr body to perform their proper labor. 


INHALE OXYGENATED AIR 





If you are avictim to Dyspepsia. 
No 226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 3m21 





CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between CHica- 
Go and all points in ILLinots, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNEsoTA, lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WEsTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILLINoIs, Iowa, Dakora, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLornapo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NonTHERN Wisconsin and MIn- 
NESOTA, and for MADIson, ST. PAUL. MINNEAPOLIS, 
DULUTH and al! points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota, Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 


Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pallman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains, 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
= other points, you can have from two to ten trains 
daily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
go Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
House; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago. 

Eastern. ] 


Marvin Hvetirrt, 
Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 











Correspondence. 


A WOMAN'S SUCCESS. 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 


If there be any sceptics among your 
readers as to Woman's capacity to success- 
fully achieve greatness as a physician and 
surgeon, let them come to Zion, and their 
eyes will be opened, and they will have 
faith. Three years ago, Mary H. Baker, a 
graduate of Philadelphia, came here un- 
heralded and unknown. She brought noth- 
ing but industry, learning, capacity, dili- 
gence and pluck; and to-day she stands 
among the very first in her profession as a 
physician and surgeon, with a practice 
encircling Salt Lake, West Jordan, Junc- 
tion, Boro and Sandy; and among her sex, 
and also with men and children, her success 
has been triumphant and complete. Among 
the smelters and miners and the cultivated 
Germans she has almost a monopoly of 
practice at Sandy; and no professional man 
in Utah has now brighter laurels, or wears 
them with more grace or modesty. ‘‘Some 
women are born great; some achieve great- 
ness, anc some have greatness thrust upon 
them;” unaided and alone she has achieved 
greatness. Yours, 

Utah, June 8th, 1876. 

— oo 


SIXTEENTH INDIANA CONVENTION. 


FROM AN 


PHAIN. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the 
Indiana Suffrage Association being over, I 
hasten to give you a brief account, for the 
JOURNAL. 

The citizens of Anderson, where the con- 
vention was held, extended their hospitality 
most gracefully, and the speakers, of whom 
there were none save native Hoosiers, were 
listened to patiently through sessions of 
two days. The sessions were held in the 
Methodist Fpiscopal Church, the pastor 
giving us the encouragement of his presence 
throughout. 

Our President, Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of 
Richmond, presided with her usual dignity. 
Her opening address was logical, lucid and 
much to the purpose. Shespoke of Indiana 
as being ‘‘the first State in the union to or- 
ganize for systematic work on the basis of 
universal Suffrage. For twenty-five years 
the look-out has been maintained from the 
watch-tower, and to-day the echo of pro- 
gress is heard all over our land. We as- 
semble in our annual meeting, to repeat the 
demand heretofore made, that the principles 
of Republican government be permitted to 
work themselves out in every practical di- 
rection untrammeled by any of the con- 
ventionalisms of thé times. Much has been 
accomplished in the enlightenment of pub- 
lic sentiment on this question. Yet we are 
painfully cognizant of the fact that women 
are still classed as the inferiors of drunk- 
ards, lunatics and criminals. Much more 
might be given of this able address, but 
time forbids. 

Besides Mrs. Haggart, who so much de- 
lights and interests every audience who are 
so fortunate as to secure her service, a num- 
ber of Essays or Papers were read on the 
following subjects: 

‘‘Woman’s disabilities before the Law,” 
by Rev. Mary T. Clark, of Dublin, Ind. 

‘The Unpaid Working Women;” whole- 
some truths told ina sprightly manner, by 
Mrs. Louise V. Boyd, of Dublin. 

‘‘Women in the Professions,” by Presi- 
dent Mary F. Thomas, of Richmond. 

‘‘Hash;” both interesting and entertain- 
ing, by Mrs. B. B. Cheshire, of Crown 
Point, Ind. 

‘‘Women in the Pulpit,” by Miss Amanda 
Way, of Winchester, Ind. 

As a newspaper reporter would say, 
“about the usual time was devoted to the 
discussion and amendment of the usual res 
olutions,” among which was the old stager, 
“Taxation without representation;’ also, 
the injustice of the law with regard to the 
settlement of an estate, when the husband 
is left a disconsolate widower, or the wife a 
“relict;” and closing with the resolution 
that the members of the Association take 
an active interest in the coming campaign, 
using their influence for the purpose of 
electing to the Leglislature members who 
will favor an amendment to the constitu- 
tion, and who will vote to call a constitu- 
tional convention. 

New officers were elected for the coming 
year. 

President, Dr. R. 1. Brown, of Indianapo- 
lis. ‘ 

Vice Presidents, Dr. Mary F. Thomas, 
Richmond; Mrs. Anna Campbell, Rockville; 
Mrs. Emma Molloy, South Bend; Mrs. 
Celista Luther, Crown Point; Mrs. Marga 
ret Duvall, Liberty; Rev. Miss P. LeClerc, 
Aurora; David C. Barker, Portland; Mrs. 
M. H. Williams, Fort Wayne; Almira 
Harra, Washington; Stephen Metcalf, An- 
derson. 

Recording Secretary, L. W. Luthea, Dub- 
lin. 

Corresponding Secretary, Helen V. Austin, 
Richmond. 

Treasurer, Mrs. M. V. Berg, Anderson. 

The following parties constitute the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for the following year: 
Mrs. Martha N. McKay, Indianapolis; Dr. 

D. Haggard, Indianapolis; Hon. W. W. 
Carry, Indianapolis; Mrs. A. E. Dickenson. 





Waterloo; Sylvester Johnson, Irving 
Rev. A. Marine, Richmond; Dr. 8. 8. 
Boyd, Dublin. 

In spite of the disappointment felt at not 
having Miss Anthony with us, as we had 
hoped, and that Dr. R. I. Brown, as well as 
some of our other good workers, were de- 
tained by business connected with the Na- 
tional Centennial, we feel our convention 
has been both pleasant and profitable. 

Louisa W. LuTHERr. 

Dublin, Ind. 
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LETTER FROM MRS, SEVERANCE. 


Let me forestall the rebuke that may 
seem due for my long failure to ‘‘report at 
headquartrrs,” by a statement that must be 
effectual with you. I have been doing ‘‘the 
duties that lay nearest me.” Need I say 
more? am I not shriven, and, for a strong- 
minded woman, worthy of a canonization? 
What if the duties were delightful, as well 
as ‘‘near’? Does that not tell the more 
strongly in favor of the saintly statues of 
the doer? and if the result be neglected 
correspondence with most of my dear per- 
sonal friends, should not the approval of 
public mentors, suffice to one’s justification, 
especially if the duties have lain in a line 
toward which the strong-minded are per- 
petually urged, but suspected of feeble ten- 
dency,—the founding of a cozy, love-in-a- 
cottage house? 

You must imagine, dear JourNAL, for I 
cannot tell you in detail, at this late day, 
the process of daily prospecting by which 
we at last found our “‘ten acres enough,” 
with its hundreds of vigorous young orange- 
trees, and its broad-roofed cottage, — 
charmed most of all that it did not turn its 
back disloyally to the royal hut range of 
the valley, nor lie hidden from it by a 
towering willow hedge, like so many of its 
Spanish or showy neighbors. You must 
imagine, also, the ‘‘near duties” that hin- 
dered the writing, and the droll experiences 
that amused the zealous home-builders, 
while they picniced and ‘‘bunked,” by 
turns, in each room of the cottage, rotating 
plasterers and carpenters; fur the house 
was unfinished, and the indispensable piaz- 
za not commenced. 

Imagine, too, how the colors grew upon 
the native wood finish within (under the 
stroke of the oil-brush and not the paint), 
and how the attic space of twenty feet by 
twelve, and twelve in height, became trans- 
formed into a mimic ‘‘cabin” for the Jeune 
Gaus, with its ample skylight and its hatch- 
way ascent. And how at last the little 
house in its dark tone of color, brilliant 
roof, and ample piazza on its three sides, 
recalls the pretty Brookline cottages, of 
which it was ‘‘done in remembrance,” win- 
ning also by its simple and homelike ap- 
pointments within the most acceptable of 
well-dories, in the frequent impropmptu 
from strangers, ‘‘Oh, how like a cosy New 
England interior!” 

Yes, there has been much to do in the 
finding and settling into the new home, and 
much enjoyment in the doing; for it is a 
thoroughly ‘‘home-made” place in all its 
finish and decorations. And the divinity 
who shaped our garden-borders and added 
a variety of eastern fruits to the semi-trop- 
ical orange, lime, lemon and fig, grew so 
jubilant over the promise of blossom and 
berries—of peach, apricot and apple just 
planted—that, when the fig-trees just then 
were bare, and the winds blew, and a frost 
beyond his expectations shrivelled the ba- 
nanas, he was heard lifting undauntedly 
about the house the refrain of the old an- 
them, ‘‘Altho’ the fig-tree, altho’ the fig- 
tree, altho’ the fig-tree shall not bloom, yet 
will I rejoice, yet will I rejoice, rejoice, re- 
joice!” to the amusement of the half-wak- 
ened sleepers. And he still stoutly insists 
that bananas may go the way of all too 
dainty things, while so much that is deli- 
cious and robust remains. ‘Things that 
won't stand a southern Californie frost” are 
of ‘‘no ’count” in his calender. . 

It certainly is a delight to see the pro- 
digious vitality of Nature in this region,— 
how she laughs into crops and verdure 
at the least provocation of sun and shower. 
Can such things be, and not overcome 
the love for rocks and labor, which holds 
so many to this weary toil of planting and 
forcing, in a winter climate and soil at the 
East? 

Asa result of the long abstinence, I re- 
turn with double zeal to another chat, oh 
JOURNAL mine, and hail the day of leisure 
which gives me to you again! It is late in 
April, but the day is like nearly all since 
the rains and winds of March. In-doors 
the thermometer shows sixty-two degrees 
at 11 A. M., and in the shade of the piazza 
seventy. The sea-breeze coquetting round 
the corners of the piazza at me, touches 
this seventy degrees to the most delicious 
balminess. It is one of the perfect days, 
‘‘an which can no man,” much less woman, 
‘work, but play; ‘‘on which it is enough 
for me, not to be doing, but ‘‘to be” and 
‘to be” on a breezy piazza which commands 
a mountain range whose granite circle 
stretches along half the horizon, over an 
open foreground of miles of tender green 
barley and deeper green orange orchards, 
growing statelier in outline and royal in 
color, as it sweeps round to the far east, 
until it lifts high above the purple-misted 











. | sides a line of snowy summits, which glim- 
mer and glitter under this morning sunlight, 
but will kindle at sunset into a blaze of rose 


and violet. Eachday, and hour of the day, 
this royal range “‘paints us with a fresh 
splendor.” It isa landscape of which one 
cannot tire,—it gives such variety of out- 
line, serrated, turretted, pyramidal, at top; 
billowy and sloping into vast canons alorg 
its hundred miles of front,—above and 
along which, snowy, fleecy, rosy clouds 
form and dissolve, marshal and retreat, all 
through the winter months, and somewhat 
during the dry months; watching their play 
and color, as now from this piazza, or, 
when driving at sunset across the broad 
valley, so broad that you see, as from a vast 
height, an unbroken horizon of sky, and a 
sky that seems almost within reach, since 
there is nothing between to measure its dis- 
tance by. We often smile at the face of 
the dear soul who quoted the poets so 
beautifully to us one day in the old home, 
lest. we should find in California only a 
brazen sky ‘‘without the grateful shadow 
of a cloud” upon it, and without their 
beauty of color and form. Instead of that, 
we have had sunsets on a grander scale than 
one often sees at the East,—where the 
whole dome of sky flushed and blazed with 
crimsons, and scariets, and violets, as only 
a western section of it does in your forest. 
So spare your pity, dear ones; we have not 
that to miss! 

From where we face this range in the val- 
ley below the city and seaward from it two 
miles—it shows like a concave line, of many 
lines of granite breakers. Where first it 
rises on the horizon at Santa Monica, which 
is also, from here, the gateway of the set- 
ting sun, it is of nearly uniform height, 
dimpled and seamed by tiny canons, whose 
snug shelter is often sought for bee culture; 
and slightly jagged in its sky lime. After 
a week at the Fernando ‘‘pass,” where the 
Santa Barbara stage road comes through; 
the great waves roll eastward, circling 
close upon each other, their crests first show- 
ing above the purple canons which part 
them, and growing more domelike and set 
with grander peaks. At about three quar- 
ters of this arc the snow-white summits lie, 
and beyond these the range shows lower 
snow peaks at intervals, and last, domelike 
old ‘‘Graybeard” beyond Bernardino, one 
hundred miles away—diminishing to a mere 
line of foothills on the far Southeastern hor- 
izon. 

But, ah! what a gate of glory the sun 
makes for itself at dawn, across these east- 
ern hills! I do not know precisely why, 
but it seems this sunrise, a strongly Orien- 
tal picture; and it would be not so much a 
surprise as a completing touch, if any fine 
morning a camel and its eastern outfit should 
loom up against the sky, and a group of de- 
vout Orientals beside it, kneeling faces to 
the sun. Wind-mills may not be a strictly 
Oriental feature, but to the unfamiliar eye 
the swift spinning or lazy turning of their 
airy wheels, with a motion as noiseless as 
the earth’s revolutions, and their pretty cir- 
cuits of color and fame, as unlike as possi- 
ble the huge and clumsy Continental mill, 
which seems a revolving gallows beside 
them; the broad level between us and the 
sun, on which rise lofty clusters of weeping 
willow, hedges of the feathery brook wil- 
low, and tropical orange groves— all these 
give a foreignness to the scene which might 
be Ori-ental, if it is not. 

Pardon me, dear JouRNAL, for dwelling 
overlong on these daily delights of our land- 
scape. I meant only to give ourselves a 
local habitation in your mind, by the main 
features of our outlook and surroundings, 
and there is so much that I have left unsaid! 

Of the city proper which shows only as a 
hamlet in one view, a few roofs and _ spires 
lying against the foot-hills in our right fore- 
ground, and climbing their nearest heights, 
I will tell you later. So many friends look 
anxiously for our report of the climate, 
which we have now wintered and summered, 
of the growths which our eyes have watched, 
of the difficulties or case of living, and of 
industries and chances for women, that I 
must give our report of these first. 

The past winter as proved by the record 
as well as the assertions of older residents, 
has been an exceptional one, in the num- 
ber of showers and the amount of rainfall. 
It was a surprise to us to find the rains so 
frequent, between November and April, and 
so many cool and cloudy days, and several 
frosty nights, with fires so necessary at 
morning and evening, and fuel so scarce and 
dear, our one sturdy {kitchen fire, and the 
three partial ones, cost us about one dollar 
aday; and the time we needed the extra 
ones, was about three months, although not 
continuously. I think we all agree in pre- 
ferring summer months, or dry season, dus- 
ty as it was, and hot with genuine summer 
heat, especially through September and Oc- 
tober. There was scarcely a day when we 
had not a brisk sea-breeze by noon, and not 
two nights through all those months, when 
we did not need a blanket and we never 
awoke gasping languid and unrefreshed, as 
so often in the East.. One seems to get from 
the cool nights which prevail through a part 
of the year, the tonic which a New Eng- 
lander must take in huge prakages of icy 
oxygen, during four or five long wintry 
months. And that the heat of the hottest 
days is not as oppressive and exhausting, as 











in your brief but burning summers, is prov- 
en, not only by one’s sensations, but by the 
fact that sun-strokes are unknown here. 
But l have already transcended my limits, 
dear JoURNAL, and must postpone my many 
topics to a letter that shall soon follow. 

Meantime, you will take for granted our 
unabated interest in all the good work 
which you are pushing so finely and vigor- 
ously in New England and elsewhere. Take 
for granted also, the blushes which come 
vicariously for those legislators of the dear 
old Commonwealth, who treat with con- 
tempt, in this Centennial year, the petitions 
of the noble women who honor the State by 
their presence and their lives, one feels like 
‘‘walking backward with averted gaze, to 
cover their lost shame—” as one thinks of 
the sure-coming verdict of the future. 


Los Angelos, May, 1876. Cc. K. 8. 
— edo —_—_———_————_ 
THE SISTERS SMITH TO THE ANNUAL 
MEETING. 
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GLASTONBURY, May 19, 1876. / 
Friday Afternoon. § 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Blackwell and 
Mrs. Stone: 

DEAR FRIENDS.—We have just returned 
from Hartford. Your kind invitation to 
be present at the annual meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Association 
was duly received, and we should not have 
waited so long before our acknowledge- 
ment, had it not been necessary for us to go 
to Hartford, before we could ascertain 
whether we could go. To save a poor wid- 
ow in our neighborhood ,anything of the 
little property her husband left last fall, I 
took the administratorship on the estate. I 
have been to-day to sce the judge about it. 
He said the time was out the 29th inst, and 
gave me an advertisement to put upon the 
sign post on our return. I demurred some 
about it, but we finally concluded this bus- 
ness must be seen to, and we ought to give 
up going to Boston. We would like to see 
our friends there, as we have enough to 
say. We went to New York, for we had 
just been so shamefully handled that we 
thought it would be of some relief to us to 
go away somewhere to tell the story of our 
wrongs. But there were so many to speak 
there, that we did not tell half we wanted 
to, und the public ought to know how wo- 
men can be used by men without the sem- 
blance of their own laws, and no redress. 

We have come to the condition now, that 
we will use no notes, but talk and write as 
we would in our own house. We should 
see more familiar faces at Boston, for there 
were but two of the whole audience we had 
ever seen before, but we were treated like 
long life friends. We knew by former ex- 
perience what a kindly greeting we should 
receive from our friends in Boston, and it 
is by no means agreeable to decline your 
cordial invitation. 

We have taken out to-day our last share 
of bank stock in Hartford, so we think we 
shall not be hauled to another auction there, 
which has given much notoriety to our 
case. The town now say they can 
stand it as long as we can, but if we 
live and have our health’ continued to 
us, we believe we shall be able to stand the 
racket. The present collector, Mr. Crane, 
has more sense and feeling than the last one 
had, and we think he will hardly be per- 
suaded to take our cows again, but there is 
no knowing what will be done this Centen- 
nial year, against women who dare to stand 
up for the principles of their revolutionary 
forefathers, whose spirit they inherit, if 
they gained no advantage from their seven 
years struggle. It is surprising how they 
can turn round and use half the citizens of 
this Union, in a worse way than they were 
treated by Great Britain. It is really unac- 
countable when they profess a republican 
form of government. We can’t say half 
we wish toon paper. We shall be obliged 
to go to Hartford again next week,and if we 
arrange matters so that we can be with you 
we will. We expect the professor of He- 
brew of the divinity school of your Harvard 
College here on Sunday. Mr. Cheney of 
Manchester wrote that he was to preach 
there Sunday morning, and that he wished 
to see me to talk about my Bible, and she 
and her husband would come here in the 
afternoon if we were willing; for he could 
come no other time being obliged to return 
to Cambridge early Monday morning. Of 
course we answered that it would be very 
agreeable for us to see them. 

With hearts and hands devoted to the 
Suffrage cause we hope you will have a 
grand time at the coming Convention, 
which will not need our assistance to 
achieve complete success. All honor to 
you for your laborious work before the 
Legislature last winter. Yours with much 
respect, JULIA and Absy Sir. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
Every Day’s NEED. A collection of well- 

proven recipes, furnished by the ladies of 

the Business Woman’s Union. For sale 

at 80 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Price, 60 cents. , 

This little book of 100 pages is the best I 
have ever known for constant family use. 
Young house-keepers, many of whom have 
no practical knowledge of cooking, will 
find this book invaluable. 








The recipes are 


simple, and for ‘‘Every Day’s Need.” 
L. 6. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Good Summer Board, At reasonable rates 
in New Hampehire, seventy miles from Boston, near 
depot. For ladies only. References furnished. Ad- 
dress Mrs. J. B. L., Office Woman's JOURNAL. 
iwe 


Debility and Nervous Headache, 

Chronic, sick or nervous headache is generally de- 
vendent on, or accompanied by, impaired digestion 
yy which the circulation 4nd nutrition of the brain 
are deranged, and the nervous centres vitiated. The 
PERUVIAN SYRUP, by reinvigorating the digestive 
vowers, lays the axe atthe rootof the tree; the brain 
is duly nourished, the nervous symptons cease, and 
the headache disappears. 1lw25 


To Let.—For the summer months, the whole or a 
portion of a small furnished house in Dorchester, with 
all modern conveniences and fine water view. 
paprly to F. A. HINCKLEY, 6 Hamilton Street. 

Oston. 





ICE CREAM. 


Parties, Festivals Societies, &c., supplied in any 
quantities. Cream can be sent to any of the sur- 
rounding towns. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream Co., 
31-2 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. ae 


PRICE LIST 
G. B. ULLMAN & CO's, 


FASHIONABLE 


Address and Visiting 
CARDS. 


Cards printed in good style on good stock 
at short notice, and sent post paid to any 
part of the United States or Canadas at the 
following rates: 


50 White Bristol, one name, 25 cts. 
25 White Bristol, one name, 15 cts. 
™) Tinted Bristol, Granite or Plaid, one 

color or mixed, 30 cts. 
25 cards one name, Ww cts, 
Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask and 

Enamel, per dozen, 20 cts. 
50 cards one name, 50 cts. 


We have over one hundred styles 


MOURNING CARDS 25 for 30 cents or 50 
for 50 cents. Sample 
for 3 cent stamp. 
IN ORDER 

to introduce our Cards we will send 20 cards, 
no two alike, including snowflake, Marhle, 
Repp, Damask, Enamel, Granite, Plaid, 
Tinted, &e., printed in your own name, for 
15 CTS, Jn ordering say you want a 
“general mixture.” 8 packs 8 names, all 
mixed, for $1. 


AGENTS WANTED 


in every town and city in the United States and Can- 
adas, to whom we offer inducements unsurpassed by 
any firm in the United States. A complete outfit of 
our Chromo, Glass, Marble, Snow Flake, Satin, Repp, 
Damask, Tinted and White Bristol. 1 of every 
ay with special price list to agents for 25 cents. 

f an agert sends us a $2 order keep back price paid 
for the outfit., 


SAMPLES 


of Snowflake, Marble, Enamel, Repp, Damask, 
Tinted and White Bristol, and copy of the Boston 
Rambler, a %-column paper, full of interesting read- 
ing matter, and containing list and full particulars of 
over 100 styles of the most fashionable cards, sent 
for 3 cent stamp. No free samples. 

Address all orders to 


G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 


Winter Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


38m25 


as sung at the Opening Ceremonies in Philadelphia’ 
Words by Whittier. Music by J. K. Paine. In four 
parts, for Mixed Voices. Price in Sheet Music form, 
30 cts. In Octavo form for Choruses, 10 cts. No 
celebration this year will be complete without the 
singing of this magniticent Hymn. 

Centennial, MRachinery, Hforticultural, Wfemorial, 
and Agricultural Mlarches, each 50 cts.; Wrashing- 
ton’s Old (40 cts), and New (60 cts) MKarches, Mfartha 
Washington's Waltz [75 cts.| and March [50 cts]. 
Grand March, by Downing [60 cts}. Centennial 
Waltzes by Fliege [75 cts|, and Crobe’s Medley of 
National Airs [75 cts]; all have Splendid IMustrated 
Titles / and the best of music. 

Centennial Collection of National Songs. 

An elegant and attractive volume, contains the Na- 
tional Songs of this and twelve other countries, in 
convenient form for Solo or Chorus singing. In Pa- 
per 40 cts. ' 

Boards 50 cts. 
GOOD NEWS! Charming New Sabbath GOOD 
NEWS! 
GOOD NEWS! School Song Book, (35c). GOOD 
NEWS! 
Carmina Collegensia. (Cloth, $3.00; Gilt, $4.00). 

New, Enlarged Edition. All the famous College 
Songs, forming the wittiest, most entertaining, musi- 
cal and classical collection of genial Songs and Glees 
for social singing ever brought together. | 

OLIVER DITSON & CO. 

BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


FURNITURE, 


PARLOR SUITS 


seven pieces 





$35.00 and upwards. 


CHAMBER SUITS 


Walnut $45.00 
Ash $35.00 


Mendum Whidden & Co. 


1,3, 5,and 7 Washington St., 


Boston. 
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